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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_>—_—— 
HE preoccupation of the week has been the crisis at Versailles. 
On Monday General Changarnier proposed that the Assembly 
should formally censure M. Gambetta’s speech at Grenoble, and the 
Duc de Broglie, in support of him, demanded that M. Thiers should 
definitively separate himself from the Left. The President there- 
upon mounted the Tribune, and in two eloquent and excited 
speeches declared that he would give no such pledge, that his life 
was his guarantee, that the attack was not aimed at M. Gambetta, 
but at the Government, that the Pact of Bordeaux must be dis- 
cussed, and that for himself, he believed the country was with 
him, and he should have no fear in allowing it to decide. In spite 
of these speeches the Duc de Broglie proposed an order of the 
censuring M. Gambetta for his speech, without expressing confi- 
dence in the Government. Thereupon M. Mettetal of the Left Centre 
proposed an amendment censuring M. Gambetta, but acknowledging 
the energy of the Government, which was accepted by M. Dufaure, 
and passed by 267 to 117. M. Thiers, considering that a vote of 
only 267 on his side out of 750 was equivalent to a vote of no con- 
fidence, threatened to resign; and the rest of the week has been 
occupied by negotiations for a compromise, which up to Friday 
had not been completely successful. 


























The rumours about these negotiations are endless, but the 
following account is probably near the truth. The Right at first 
seemed determined, and offered the Presidency firat to the Duc 
d’Aumale and afterwards to Marshal Macmahon; but it was 
declined by both, and they then, through the Committee on the 
Address—M. de Kerdrel’s Committee, appointed to consider the 
reply to M. Thiers’ Message—offered to accept the President's 
views if he would allow the Assembly to be renewed 
by thirds. M. Thiers has not yet replied decidedly, but it is 
understood in Paris that if the Assembly terminates the Pact of 
Bordeaux, and acknowledges the Republic, and elects M. Thiers 
President for four years, and establishes a Second Chamber, he 
will consent to retain power, and to allow the Chamber to dissolve 
itself by fractions. Nothing has been openly said of the veto, but 
as the motions are to emanate from the Left Centre, M. Casimir 
Perier proposing them, the Government will have the power 
of proposing amendments. During the whole discussion, 
M. Gambetta remained silent and Paris tranquil, aud we do 
not feel quite certain that the whole affair was not on one side 
at least a comedy, designed to secure the constitutional changes 
without a dissolution, to which M. Thiers appears, on grounds, it 
may be, of foreign policy, much disinclined. At least, in his last 
Speech he informed the Chamber that he would rather those 
“changes were made by a body he knew than by a body he did 
not know.” 


: If we may trust the telegram from Berlin, the new Bill regulat- 
ing ecclesiastical punishments and discipline in Prussia is to be 
extraordivarily strong, and to amount almost to the expulsion of 
the Roman Catholic Church from Germany, or else its sharp 
persecution there. No member of the clergy is to be allowed 
to threaten or proclaim any but purely ecclesiastical penal- 
tles,—the weaning of which we do not know without further 


| will enable the Government of St. Petersburg to form parties 


explanation, excommunication (which is not allowed) being, 
we suppose, purely ecclesiastical, But even “purely ecclesias- 
tical penalties” are not to be pronounced publicly against any one 
by name, so that apparently a bishop who suspends a priest is not 
to publish the name of the priest suspended for the information 
of the rest of his diocese. Once more, no mere ecclesiastical 
punishment may be inflicted at all for any act required by the 
State ‘‘or by the authorities,” so that if the authorities choose to 
tell the people not to attend, and the priests not to perform, mass 
in this or that Ultramontane diocese at all, the ecclesiastical 
authority of the Church would legally cease in that diocese, and 
no penalty could be imposed for the complete neglect of duty in 
it. Clearly, if the Bill be rightly reported, all the German Roman 
Catholic Bishops will be liable to punishments of fines of 1,000 
thalers (£150) and two years’ imprisonment, in no time; 
and we only hope the Prussian Government may not find as 
a result a very powerful Ultramontane movement in Prussia. The 
religious side of man is not deterred but attracted by this sort of 
persecution. If they want to stamp out Ultramontanism, they 
should take wholesale to the sword and scaffold. 


It would seem that the King of Spain is seriously ill. Reuter 
announces that a Council was held on ‘Thursday in consequence 
of the King’s state of health, a statement which, had it been 
inaccurate, would not have been allowed to pass the wires. As 
yet, the bulletins only admit rheumatism and inflammation of the 
knee. 


London on Monday began to dread a strike of its Police. The 
Chief Commissioner has for some time past been negotiating with 
the Force about an increase of pay. The negotiation was con- 
ducted through a Committee of Delegates, and ended in a victory 
for the men, whose pay was raised about 20 per cent. Some one 
in authority, however, resented the action of the delegates, and 
their Secretary, Goodchild, was removed to Bromley, in Kent. He 
refused to go, and was dismissed, whereupon he telegraphed to the 
stations, and at Bow Street and two others the men on Saturday 
night refused to go on duty, alleging that if Goodchild were 
guilty, so were they. ‘They ultimately obeyed orders, but the 
authorities prosecuted three of them, carefully picking out two men 
who had been delegates, and whose action they had condoned by 
negotiating with them, and finally suspended all the subordinates, 
179 in number, and dismissed 69 of them. It is believed that the 
affair is at an end, but it is feared from the language employed 
by the men that confidence between them and their officers is at 
an end also. 


On a review of all the facts connected with the émeute, the public 
will, we think, come to this conclusion. ‘The men were hopelessly 
in the wrong, their duty to the community being clear, and their 
obligation under their contracts unmistakable. They had no 
more right to disobey orders than soldiers have, though 
the penalty of disobedience is lighter, only a month’s imprison- 
ment. Their course was to resign, but to work on until the 
expiry of their notices. On the other hand, the Police authori- 
ties showed spitefulness in removing Goodchild, and prosecuting 
delegates after they had granted their demands, and violence in 
allowing the men no opportunity of expressing their contrition. 
It appears to be clear that the tone of the Force has deteriorated, 
and that this does not arise entirely from the admission of inferior 
men, many experienced policemen sharing in the discontent. The 
military precedent in such cases is to change the commanding 
officer, but the public knows too little of Colonel Henderson to 
know whether he is the person who ought to be made responsible. 


Russia is getting on fast in Central Asia. She has signed 
treaties with the Khan of Kokan, the Ameer of Bokhara, and 
Yakoob Bey, the ruler of Kashgar, allowing all Russians to travel 
| at will in those Khanates, and announces officially that she will 
| forcibly avenge any breach of these treaties. ‘These arrangements 
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within those States, to influence their Divans, and when needful, 
to march troops into them ‘‘ for the maintenance of the treaties.” 
They have already conquered Kuldsha, which borders on Kashgar, 


— 


that there is no means of testing, with anything even ‘approaching 
to acouracy, the popularity of any proposal except by a genera) 
election, when, if it be really unpopular, its advocates would never 


and quote the conquest as a warning to Yakoob Bey. Moreover, | have thought of needlessly dividing the constituencies upon it 


it is not quite certain that the expedition against Khiva has been | 
given up. Mr. Illtudus Pritchard says it has not, the force | 
advancing from the Caspian only retreating because another force 

despatched southward from the Aral had taken Khiva, plun- | 
dered the city, and captured the Khan. This intelligence, coming | 
from native sources through Cabul, requires confirmation, as it | 
ought to have reached the India House, but it is not necessarily false. 

Should it turn out to be so, it will be found, we think, that the | 


| 


Caspian expedition was a little too late, and is postponed fora year. | 


A telegram from Bombay announces that the new Begum of | 
Bhopal, Secundra II., has been invested with the Star of India, | 
and appeared at the ceremony veiled. ‘That is, if we are not mis- 
taken, a departure from the older Indian etiquette, which allowed | 
queens regnant to appear unveiled, just asin Turkey the Sultan, and | 
the Sultan alone, has the right to enter asubject’s harem and see the 
faces of his family. In both instances there would seem to exist 
a notion of the sacredness of power, of a personal sanctity in 
sovereigns before which etiquettes disappear. The late Begum of | 
Bhopal appeared unveiled, and the Ranee of Jhansi during the | 
Mutiny rode habitually at the head of her troops. Any new 
etiquette restricting their freedom would greatly reduce the 
efficiency of the female sovereigns in India, who, as Mr. Miil has 
observed, usually administer much more ably than the men. 





The Nonconformist is taking pains to prove by very elaborate 
statistics, furnished by its own commissioner, that the increase of 
Nonconformist Church sittings since 1851 has been much larger than 
that of National Church sittings since the same period,—in other 
words, that the voluntary and self-supporting Churches have been | 
gaining ground rapidly on the Established and nationally-aided | 
Church. This may be quite true, and we do not doubt! 
that the statistics in question have been quite honestly pre- | 
pared and compared, though probably with a certain amount 
of bias inseparable from the very nature of hope. But surely | 
the Nonconformists can hardly expect Churchmen to accept | 
implicitly figures now prepared by themselves for their own pur- | 
poses, when they refused to let the State count their numbers in the | 
official Census for the purposes of the State. Then they were | 
not willing to be *‘ ticketed” Dissenters, and regarded it as an 
insult ; now, in the hope of Disestablishment, they are only too 
eager to ticket themselves. We suggest to them that it is fairer 
to ask to be ticketed by independent authorities concerned for 
nothing but the figures, and not to expect the world to take | 
on the faith of their own impartiality,—no one doubts their | 
honour,—results prepared for a controversial purpose, which they | 
refused to give us when we asked to know them simply “ for 


information’s sake.” 








We want preliminary tests of the popularity of a proposal which 
would not involve so much waste of power as taking a genera} 
election upon it before it had gained any real hold on the country. 


The Police have made a grand raid upon the professional 
betting men. ‘Three hundred of them were arrested at three 
“clubs” in the City, and after a careful weeding the police 
decided to prosecute about sixty. ‘They were all admitted to bail 
and will be heard before the Lord Mayor to-day. The moral png 
as against those who keep betting houses, is clear, their position 
being that of the bankers in a gaming house, but as against the 
betters we should like to see justice a little more even-handed. 
The lawyers draw many technical distinctions, but still the broad 
facts remain that the rich bet and are unpunished, and the poor 
bet and are sent to prison. The doctrine that a man may legally 
do an act which he may not tempt another to do does not apply, 
for the peer who offers a bet does tempt others just as much as the 
regular betting man. The fault is not with Government, we 
believe, which has always tried to be fair, but with the House of 
Commons, which will not pass the necessary law. 


The ‘fascination of money ” for some minds, of which we speak 
elsewhere, is scarcely more strange than the indifference of others 
to its preservation. The other day a lady died, Mrs. Mangin 
Brown, in London, with a fortune of £250,000, of which she had 
apparently made no attempt to dispose, and which escheated to the 
Crown. It will just pay for putting down the Zanzibar slave- 
trade, a very good destination indeed, but an odd one for a private 
fortune. In another case heard this week before Vice-Chancellor 
Malins, it was shown that a Mrs. Baker, a lodging-house keeper, 
had inherited £107,000 from an eccentric lodger, and in two years 
had muddled it away in law expenses and profuse gifts, until she 
had only £10,000 left. A publican named Loader managed to 
secure even this, assigning her in return a life annuity of £100 a 
year, and board and lodging. Once reduced to £100 a year, how- 
ever, Mrs. Baker recovered her senses and her sense of the value 
of money, and brought an action against Loader’s estate for pa 
recovery of her money, which she won. the solicitor who drew the 
deeds being, moreover, ordered, should Loader’s estate be insuffi- 
cient, to pay all costs. 


Mr. Goschen’s reference in his speech at Bristol to the 
vast agglomerations of land held by corporations created some 
surprise, not unmixed perhaps with a little alarm among many of 
the corporate bodies holding land. The Times now endorses the 
theory that marketable Britain is diminishing year by year, and is 
passing into the hands of companies which do not sell, Ecclesiastical 
commissioners, City companies, almshouses, colleges, charities, and 
the holders of glebe. This, it contends, is an injury, and it 








appears willing to support a proposal to compel the sale of 


Sir Stafford Northcote has been speaking at South Molton, in | 
We have no objec- 


Devonshire, on Church defence; bat he has not succeeded in | such laud, and its investment in consols. 
saying much beyond that it is becoming the duty even of clergymen | tion, provided that Parliament at the same time appoints 4 
to think a little of what they can contribute to the political de- | State ‘Trustee, to whose hands all such funds, and by-and-bye all 


fence of the Church, and not solely of their strictly clerical | trusts which the public desires to create, shall be confided. If 
duties. Also, he said that if the people of England could be | this is not done, every corporation in the kingdom will in a cen- 


polled, he believed there would be a vast majority against dis- | tury be insolvent. 
establishment. Very possibly, but then the plébiscite has not yet | they cannot give a title, but they can steal personalty, and they 


been acclimatised in England, and surely it is not Conservatives will. The experience of the Ecclesiastical Commission in former 
who wish to introduce it. For our own parts, we believe that a | times is quite enough evidence on that point. 

measure of Church reform giving some real power to the laity, ee 

would be by far the best Church-defence policy. 


Dishonest servants cannot steal land, because 


The case of “ tunding” at Winchester, which has excited so 
much interest, has been referred to the Governing Body by Dr. 


Whether the cry of Disestablishment would be really a popular | Ridding, the Head Master. He, with all his assistant masters, 
one even in the great towns we very much doubt. Mr. Samuel | though disapproving the severity of the beating in the particular case, 
Morley, M.P. for Bristol, himself a Nonconformist, does not hesi- uphold the system, as do heaps of correspondents. Others declare 
tate, in addressing his constituents, to repudiate the policy of | that the cruelty exercised under it is abominable, while Dr. Rid- 
attacking the Church, and he is cheered when he does so. Yet | ding himself says the accused Preefect is “ good and gentle,” and 
the Dissenters are not less strong in Bristol than elsewhere. We | therefore admits that the personal character of the Preefects is no 
suspect Sir Stafford Northcote may be right in thinking that a | protection to those under them. It is on this point, the possible 
plébiscite on the subject would turn out very unfavourably to the | debasement of the Preefects, that the system seems to us most 
Nonconformist plans, but the Nonconformists, on the contrary, ‘injurious,—the desire to tyrannise being one of the earliest 
think otherwise, and we hear even of conversions to the policy of las well as strongest of the passions, and requiring the firmest 
Secular Education, which is preliminary to the Church cam- | restraint. Our own impression is that the Priefectorial system, 
paign, amongst some of the most influential of the Dissenters | which is beneficial, would work just as well if the sentences allowed 
who have hitherto adhered to the Education Act and its unsec- | did not include corporal punishment, and there is one little noticed 
tarian religious teaching. Still we have no belief at all in the | argument in favour of that theory. An assault such as that com- 
popularity of the movement. It is in some respectsa great advan- | mitted on the Winchester “ victim ” is punishable by law, and it 
tage, in others a great disadvantage to the political life of England, | is not the business of public schoolmasters to teach their scholars, 
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who will be the magistrates of the next generation, contempt for | authority, and on the whole we believe him, but that there are indi- 
| viduals, and those of very high authority, who speak of Canada 
as a great burden and responsibility, and who habitually regard it 
as her destiny to separate from us, everybody knows, and Lord 
Kimberley himself would hardly deny. If that grumbling against 
our Canadian responsibilities has not ended in even an attempt at 
disintegration, it is due to the attachment of our Colonies rather 
, than to Ministerial Conservatism and pride. In this respect it is 
very curious to contrast the present period with a century ago. 
sang 0 the last general election, in 1868, as a popular stump Then the American Colonies were eager to be off, and we were re- 
ae to prevent Mr. Gladstone's return for South Lancashire | solved to keep them. Now the Colonies are eager to stay, and some 
(in which apparently he suecee ded), declares that he will come for- | of our ablest politicians are all but resolved that Canada, at least, 
vard as a candidate for Liverpool at the next general election him- | shall be off. The last state is better, far better than the first. 
self, and that he will not on that occasion withdraw his candidature. | ra why should the centripetal imperial instinct fade away with the 
He seems to be very well known as a hard-working man, who has evelopment of a liberal Colonial policy ? 
at last not only secured himself a living, but been in almost every : — , . 
useful philanthropic movement of the last few years, and whose |. Adaicel arp be oe Soom oom (CHovember 16%) @ wet 
Conservatism, if Conservatism it be, is rather due to contempt | 78 a ' - mms chap onc nfs ° boy of fourteen, carried 
for the common-places of the progressive creed, than founded on — aac ee ec pros paar — mee Fe: paces yor 
any deliberate preference of one political party to the other. There a 1 h st aa " os 4p g° my mat a 
was nothing much in his speech, except his account of his canvass- tee ry ~ rade "aa ae 7 ane anced genes -- the hopeset 
ing experience in 1868, and his frank avowal that, having been ain atic ae yon . fs m be let go his little anchor, 
educated for 14d. a week, he was ‘ illiterate,” though he did talk tag - onan ee ee to be able to hold on yn 
better English, he said, than some rich Liverpudlians to be met in side the eae an he y or and calmed the sea, but this 
Castle Street, who would end a clumsy profession of faith by the pa oall aids og ee rece - not dase beave 
remark, ‘*Them’s my sentiments!” There was very little pure politics . ne = pe M -~ ae ; t hi spare a » Se he agen put 
in Mr. Simpson’s speech. He seems to be an admirer of Mr. ~~ oe a f og ey heen rtp or, and wie perfect 
Disraeli, a friend of Trades’ Unions and of total abstinence, and agers om a a4 - i 4 yg renee a ae 
agreat advocate for the direct representation of labour. As far ao re t it - ned , vv? or ag 0 fens ee 
as we can see, if he were once really in Parliament he would | r - — a. - og a rv aT © coment Sen ae 
soon find out that the interest of the working-classes is engaged a : ' py oe a +. t : y cupested & bent vous 
nine times out of ten on the Liberal side of every party issue. It broach = =e yng lost; but he waited we perfost 
is rather a weakness with able working-men to think they show  poane: with noe tonee a —_ hand and the sheet in the other, 
their independence of thought by preferring the Conservative to — iy +a . a , ae or —— ~ ee ao pay 
the Liberal party. ine of breakers and safely beache tt e boat. There must have 
<conearintaiansinasane been not only infinite pluck, but hereditary breeding in the boy of 


~Tiie vety gruesome murder discovered last week in Cropton Lane, | fourteen who could manage all that for himself with such 
near Pickering, Yorkshire, has been pretty well cleared up. Ever | equanimity. While we have such a class of boy-sailors our naval 
since May last, Joseph Wood, and a little boy Joseph Thompson, | power cau bardly be in danger of collapse. 


eight years old, the son of his late housekeeper, have been miss-| , " ‘ 
ing. On the 17th May they were seen. On the 18th they were The Court of Common Ploas has finally decided that a Peer 
missing, and the man who helped Joseph Wood on the farm, enanct oe 9 = y Beng ne House of Commons. The point 
Robert Charter, said they had gone away before daylight. The “* ™ ye See and Lord Salisbury, and Mr, 
missing man was so eccentric that this was for a time Wills, counsel for the former Peer, admitted from the first that he 
believed, but when Charter produced a letter with the | 8d n0 case. The “unbroken stream of authority was the other 
Liverpool postmark, not in Joseph Wood's handwriting, saying | ¥*Y- The Court held that the resolution of the Commons in the 
that Joseph Wood and the boy were going “foreign,” suspicion was Maldon case, 1669, was not alaw, but was an interpretation of the 
excited, though it was very slow in coming to an actual investiga- | CO™™MOP law made by the House in its Judicial capacity as 
tion, which only began this month. Then at last a great part of to its own affairs, and therefore binding on the judges. It had been 
Wood's body was found in a field of Charter’s,—who had left the obeyed for 170 years, a Peer's vote having been invariably struck 
house where the murder was committed in the meantime,—the | Of the register, and it must be obeyed by the Election Judges. The 
bands cut off, and some of his clothes were found in a pond. point is rather important, as a Peer, if entitled to elect, would also 
Charter has now confessed that he killed (though he denies the | b¢ entitled to stand, a right which, if it existed, would very soon 
intention to murder) Joseph Wood, and says that he does not extinguish the House of Lords. The competent Peers would con- 
know how the boy died, but he thought the pigs had eaten him, test the counties and carry them, and the residuum would become 
as he found some of his limbs among their food. The only distinc- so contemptible that they would soon be refused permission to 
tive character of the murder seems to be the singular and complete | "@J¢ct Bills. 
absence of anything like the feeling of reverence or even horror; 4, Stansfeldon ‘Thursday received a deputation from the British 
towards the dead bodies of the man and boy on the part of Charter. | yy agical Association, and explained to them his policy with regard 
Parts of the child's body have been found, and it seems certain that | t> the appointment of officers of health. He felt compelled to 
it was really given to the pigs to eat. Charter, against whom the | work through Boards of Guardians, because they were entrusted 
rele jury at _ a . ae “ei hora — Seems | with all the other duties of local self-government, and he could 
© have had accomplices after the fact who he im to remove | not declare them incompetent for this b h of it. It might be 
; ‘ , . . petent for this branch of it. mig 
Se mn tro Sain ato hn tn finde ng aed, mt po 
— z ; »| medical officer adequate ut he had expressly allowed the 
seem to show that, after all, adequate indifference is a far better po.-45 to cane oe a single officer whose aggregate 
protection against suspicion than any amount of ingenuity. For salary might be quite sufficient. He had heard of one 
the five months during which his guilt was undiscovered Charter | ...6 at least in which it was intended to have one officer 
never seems to have entertained the thought of escape. for a whole county. As to the charge that he had made 
A om siete - 1 the Poor Law Inspectors also Inspectors of Health, he had 
cae Se wt See see Cen eo Se See not yet appointed sanitary inspectors at all, but had extended 


Street Hotel, to celebrs i ‘el h to} 
Australia ate pacnea pod a oe pode n.4 gion 'the powers of his Poor Law Inspectors because he regarded 
; y 8 | these agents as the negotiators between the Board and the 





that authority. 

A curious speech by a Conservative working-man has been 
reported at full length this week by the Liverpool Daily Mail, now | 
one of the best conducted of our great provincial journals, which 
threatens to rival even the Miunchester Guardian, or the Man- 
chester Examiner, or the Leeds Mercury in ability and influence. 
Mr. Walter Simpson, who seems, according to his own account, 
to have been used rather unceremoniously by the Conservative 





on “Saar tite ; ical Ripe : co 
aon too Pape lly ccsg a vsnlomists assentclec, |0cal bodies, and could not multiply them by the addition of 
and the pressure put upon the somewhat coy Colonial | men who might take entirely different views. Lastly, as to the 
Minister, Lord Kimberley, to commit the Government as | theory that local medical officers would be unable to — the 
unreservedly as might be to that sentiment. Lord Kimberley | Presstre from their patients, it was not fair that the profession 
did, ho vever, maintain, as Mr. Goschen the other day maintained, should claim the work, yet not have the civil courage to carry ib 
that there was no party in the Ministry or elsewhere in favour of | fairly out. 


disiutegrating the Evapire. We are glad to accept Lord Kimberley's Consols were on Friday 922 to 924. 
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, he ran a tremendous risk both for his country and hj 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. from no particular motive visible to the ould weld. — 


——@—— 
M. THIERS AND “ THE,RIGHT.” 


HE result of the course adopted by M. Thiers is becoming 
clear, but we confess ourselves puzzled as to its original 
design. The President’s Message declaring the Republic 
legally established, and asking the Assembly to strengthen it 
by conservative institutions, irritated the Right and Right 
Centre—that is, the whole Monarchical party—beyond 
endurance,, and after a most violent scene they proposed to 
draw up a reply on the address which would have been vir- 
tually a vote of censure. It was, of course, understood that 
M. Thiers would not accept such a vote, and when tem- 
pers had calmed down a little, a Commission was ap- 
pointed to prepare a more moderate paper, of which Com- 
mission the Duc d’Audriffet Pasquier, a Monarchist, but 
a sane politician, has been elected President. This Com- 
mission has not reported, and it is understood that its re- 
port will not be prepared until the negotiations now in pro- 
gress have arrived at a satisfactory conclusion. M. Thiers, 
highly discontented with the Assembly for criticising his 
Message at all, took the first opportunity to demand a direct 
vote of confidence in the Government, and this was furnished 
on Monday by General Changarnier. That veteran soldier, who 
is, like most veteran soldiers, a Tory by instinct and a critic by 
habit, formally called upon the Government to separate itself 
from the doctrines proclaimed at Grenoble, and was told by M. 
Thiers‘that he was asking a vote of want of confidence ; that 
if the Right disliked a Provisional Government they had only to 
make a Definitive one; that he himself demanded proof of the 
confidence of the Assembly, and that he was not afraid to allow 
the country to decide between himself and the majority. 
He “ was sure the country thought as he did.” The Right, 
stupified by the threat—which was, as we understand it, a 
threat of a dissolution, and not of a plébiscite—rejected without 
dividing an order of the day proposed by M. de Broglie, in 
which it censured the Grenoble doctrines without praising the 
Government, but accepted one by M. Mettetal, couched in 
these terms :—‘‘ The National Assembly, confiding in the energy 
of the Government, and censuring the words pronounced at 
Grenoble, passes to the order of the day.” As the Govern- 
ment agreed to this formula through M. Dufaure, Minister of 
Justice, as it contains a distinct expression of confidence, 
and as it was accepted by 267 to 117, the incident would 
in England have been at an end; but M. Thiers was not con- 
tent. All the members of the Left did not choose to censure 
M. Gambetta; all the members of the Right did not choose 
to express confidence in the Government; and the total 
number of abstentions was so great that M. Thiers had 
not a clear majority of the Chamber openly voting on his 
side. He considered this a moral defeat, and threatened 
immediate resignation, a threat received, as usual, with some- 
thing like consternation. The Right met, and proposed wild 
schemes, such as the election of Marshal MacMahon to the 
Presidency,—a position he is determined not to accept; or the 
appointment of the Duc d’Aumale,—which the Duke, it is 
stated, has refused; or the putting of the Presidency into 
commission,—which would be a revival of the Directory. 
But its more sober leaders perceived that the country would 
never support them in dismissing M. Thiers, and finally 
suggested a compromise, which may or may not be accepted. 
This is to pass a complete vote of confidence in the Govern- 
ment, and to accept all its schemes of consolidation, 
including, of course, the appointment of the President for 
four years, provided M. Thiers will allow the dissolution 
of the Assembly by fractions. The compromise has not yet 
been accepted, and the Left is assuring M. Thiers of its deter- 
mined support, but there seems little doubt in Paris that M. 
Thiers will secure as the price of his continuance in power the 
adhesion of the Right to his constitutional proposals. In 
other words, he will, as we predicted last week, obtain an 
acknowledgment of the Republic, his own appointment as 
President for four years, and some additional power either of 
initiative, veto, or dissolution, and will accept the Assembly 
as a permanent body to be renewed every year by thirds. 

The results are clear enough ; a new and decisive victory 
for M. Thiers, and a fresh consolidation of the Republic, 
and M. Thiers may have foreseen them, but it is very difficult 
to believe he did. He could hardly be certain when he defied 
the Right to prepare a definitive constitution, and threatened 
an appeal to the country, and menaced resignation, that he 
would not be taken at his word; and if he were not certain, 


was no solid reason for denouncing the Mettetal proposition 
which had been formally accepted by the Cabinet, and ind 
Parliamentary necessity for a new vote only to be obtained 
by humiliating the Right. M. Thiers is not a novice 
in Parliamentary warfare, but a man whose Ministry has 
been saved a dozen times in old days by abstentions well] 
understood to imply unwillingness either to unseat the. 
Minister or to endorse his policy. The power of abstaining is 
one of the safeguards of every free Government, which other. 
wise must perish whenever it had made a proposal which its 
majority could not in strict logic openly approve. An ex- 
perienced leader like M. Thiers knows this perfectly well, and 
we are compelled to seek elsewhere for the reasons of his 
action. That he was impelled by personal vanity, or wounded 
pride, or the “senile thirst for power” of which 
General Changarnier accused him, is of course possible, 
for he is vain, he is sensitive, and he is very 
greedy of power; but he has never as yet allowed himself to 
be mastered by these low impulses, as on this theory he has 
in this instance been overcome. On the whole, we incline to 
believe that he has been for once the victim of accident rather 
than of over-craftiness; that he expected, by accepting M. 
Mettetal’s order of the day, which censured Gambetta, to 
conciliate the Right, and by his own strong language to con- 
ciliate the Left, and so to obtain an easy victory; that not 
obtaining it, he thought the occasion an opportune one for 
convincing the Assembly that he is indispensable, and that 
his resignation was an after-thought designed to cripple in 
advance all opposition to his constitutional reforms. That suck 
will be the result cannot be doubted. The Right has had the 
best chance it will ever enjoy of obtaining its own President, and 
must necessarily be disheartened by the new conviction of its 
own weakness and want of sympathy with the nation. The 
correspondents say the Right will be exasperated’ by its defeat 
and that is doubtless true; but its exasperation will be that of 
a defeated suitor before an appellate tribunal, @ ragein. 
there is very little admixture of hope. The party, ia. 
unable to take a strong resolve, because it is unable tot 
that when the resolve is taken the nation, the ultimateja 
will consent to its execution. Indeed, we should not we 
if the leaders doubted even their success within the House, 
They have a majority of twenty, but when the decisive hour 
arrived, and the whole Chamber was called upon to vote, it 
would, we suspect, be found that a very large section shrank 
from the possible consequences of their leaders’ advice. Ifa 
Monarchy could be established at once they might not shrink, 
but that is impossible, and they dread an interregnum of the 
unknown. 

It is said that the agitation in Paris consequent on these 
discussions has been very slight, and we can well believe the 
assertion. The Englishmen who are so apt to believe that | 
because the French Assembly is mobile, therefore society is not .~ 
safe, always forget the element of hard selfish commoné” % 
sense which underlies the French character. It is nok 7 
considered honourable in France publicly to propose a pole | 
tical compromise, but in private compromises are discussed,” 
and once settled, it is not considered dishonourable to accept 
them. A Legitimist who voted for the Republic would be 
considered a traitor, but a Legitimist may accept a Republic 
without any derogation from his character. A Republican 
cannot support a proposal to make the Assembly permanent 
without disgrace, but he can suffer it to be carried, and stand 
excused on the ground of patriotism and force majeure. The 
Pact of Bordeaux was a compromise of the most English kind, 
that is, a compromise in which everything was sacrificed to 
the necessity of governing from day to day, and in extremity 
we may be sure other compromises of the same effective 
kind would be proposed and adopted. Meanwhile 
the nation, which is not pledged to this or that 
party, looks up only to see if M. Thiers is at the head of 
affairs, and, so long as he is the visible figure, turns again to 
its work, satisfied, if not tranquil. It does not want another 
Revolution, and would hear of the President’s fall with a 
| dismay which, in a week, would become an indignation to 
| which the Assembly must yield. The hot-heads say Marshal 
| MacMahon would be able to repress all resistance, but the 
| commanding officer of a defeated army which burns to recover 
‘its prestige is not so eager to engage for a second time in & 
| sterile civil war. Had M. Thiers failed, he would have 
fallen; but as he has succeeded, as he has suppressed the 
Commune, and reorganised the Army, aad paid off the Ger- 
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mans, the rough common-sense of French electors will dis- 
incline them to his removal. Of course there may be an 
accidental collision, but every day renders it less probable, for 
every day increases the number of Moderate Republicans, who 
see in that form of government the only security for France, 
and in M. Thiers the best guardian of its temporary feeble- 
ness. He has only to accept election by thirds on condition 
that the first third shall be elected with the new year, and 
he will be as safe as an acquiescent majority can make him, 
—safo from the Right, and safe also from Gambetta, who 
must then wait his turn or shatter his growing influence over 


the peasant voters. 


LORD GRANVILLE’S FUNCTION IN POLITICS. 


ORD GRANVILLE’S happy set-down the other day to 

J the City dignitaries who insist on talking so _per- 
sistently during the Ministerial speeches at the Guildhall 
banquet as to compel Mr. Gladstone to stay away, was 
a very good illustration of the most characteristic of his 

litical functions. He has a velvet touch, but a sharp 
claw beneath it, and whenever he is particularly gentle and 
complimentary there is always a good chance of his drawing a 
little blood. When he said he had envied Miss Edith Wynne her 
exquisite voice even more than he had envied the eloquence of 
his absent chief, any one might have known that there 
was a sting for some one softly sheathed within the compli- 
ment; and when it appeared that it was because for a moment 
her beautiful singing had even silenced “ the brilliant con- 
yersation at the other end of the Hall,” every one must have 
felt that a graceful tribute to Miss Edith Wynne had furnished 
admirable cover for a very sharp sarcasm on City manners. 
Lord Granville is exceedingly happy in inflicting punish- 
ment of that genial and courtly type. In one of his 
earliest efforts in the House of Lords he tried his 
neat hand upon Lord Redesdale with the most ample success. 
In that case also he covered his attack by an indirect compli- 
ment to women. Lord Redesdale had objected to the presence 
of ladies in parts of the House of Lords not assigned to their 
use, and had said bearishly that it made the House of Lords 
look just like a Casino, and prevented members of the Opposi- 
tion who felt the embarrassment of a feminine audience, from 
speaking. Lord Granville was down on him in the sweetest 
way at once. He recalled a French farce, in which an English 
milord objected to ladies at dinner as an embarrassment, 
and declared that for the first time he had learned 
that the French author was not drawing freely on 
his imagination for the traits of British milords, but was 
justifiéd by Lord Redesdale ; observing further that all their 
Lordships had not the advantage which his noble friend 
enjoyed of such familiarity with the Casinos as to enable them 
to recognise the resemblance of the scene before them to 
those views of the female sex of which Lord Redesdale dis- 
approved ; and finishing by expressing the pleasure with 
which he had received so adequate an excuse as Lord 
Redesdale had supplied for the very ineffective speaking 
on the Opposition benches. Nothing could have been 
neater or more effective as punishment, Lord Redesdale 
has probably profited by the lesson he received against 
bearishness on that occasion ever since. And it is charac- 





teristic of Lord Granville’s method that he likes nothing | 


better than to get a hit at others, if he can, through the ap- 
pearance of a laugh at himself. Some years ago some educa- 
t.onal authorities,—who are apt to include a great many very 


| for it was really unjustifiable to preserve rabbits to injure as 

they did so frightfully both plantations and crops, since this 
| animal was, he believed, ‘‘ with the exception of hard-worked 
| curates in the Establishment,” the most prolific on the face of 
the earth. Lord Granville likes thus to call to himself marked 
attention as the mode of best hitting his foes. It is a grace- 
ful and effective way of getting at his foe, and also gives im- 
portance to the subject, for Lord Granville is quite conscious 
of the advantages of his high position and his manifold connec- 
tions with all the highest aristocracy on both sides of the House 
of Lords. There is a condescension in any public allusion to 
his personal position which adds much to the effect of any 
satiric touch with which he points the subject. When he con- 
descended to envy Miss Edith Wynne for the power and fascin- 
ation of her voice, the rudeness of those who would listen to Miss 
Edith Wynne and not to him, became very plain indeed to all 
who heard him. The ease and grace of Lord Granville’s 
manner are the ease and grace which come of gentle self- 
confidence, not of self-forgetfulness. He can play so 
gracefully with his own presumed deficiencies because he 
is perfectly well aware that no one else will presume to play 
with them at all. These confidences, like the confidences of 
kings, are sure never to be encroached upon; and in the 
meantime they lend a real interest and force to anything he 
may choose to drop by way of repartee to an opponent. 

This bland humour, together with this ease and grace and 
unconquerable sense of personal dignity which make Lord 
Granville quite willing to play with the theme of himself 
whenever he can make it into a political power, are of great 
value to the Ministry, who can give telling hits through 
Lord Granville which they could deliver in no other way, and 
who must learn from him besides not a little of that calm self- 
confidence in which some of the leaders are lacking. And they 
serve him in good stead, too, as Foreign Minister, enabling him 
with the greatest complacency to correct mistakes which would 
so have confounded any other Minister as to take away his 
cunning. Nothing could be more masterly than Lord Gran- 
ville’s atonement last year for the fit of gout which kept 
him from drawing the American Government’s attention at 
the right time to the extraordinary nature of the Indirect Claims, 
and for the fit of half-assumed complacency which induced 
him steadily to maintain that the fit of gout was no misfortune. 
| But it is probable that the gift which makes Lord Granville 
so strikingly skilful at calmly retrieving his own blunders, is 
| not without its responsibility for some of those blunders. With 
| a tenacious conviction as to what his policy ought to be, to which 
/no one clings more firmly than Lord Granville, he is apt to com- 

bine a good deal of dangerous carelessness as to details. When 
he was at the Colonial Office, it is hardly credible that he himself 
really considered one ortwo of the needlessly wounding despatches 
which caused him so much unpopularity in New Zealand and 
Australia. Since he has been at the Foreign Office it is cer- 
tain that Lord Granville has passed similar mistakes, no doubt 
of a less disagreeable, but sometimes also of a still more seriously 
| practical nature. We pointed out last week a blunder in the 
Commercial Treaty with France, which we do not believe can be 
shown to be imaginary ; and though Lord Granville has promised 
| that the reference in which the San Juan Boundary question 
| was submitted to the Emperor of Germany shall be defended, 
we are strongly disposed to believe that the unfortunately 





| limited character of that reference was also, to some extent, 
'a result of indifference on these small matters. Lord 
Granville has a very strong hold on principles, but his appli- 


narrow doctrinaires,—had been silly enough to make light of | cations of them are apt to be a little easy-going and careless. 
Lord Granville’s educational views, on the ground that, having | No one gets out of a scrape so well, for he is as persistent as 
no children of his own, he had had no practical experience on | he is gentle ; but then no one falls into one with more ease, 
the subject of education. Soon afterwards a baby was born to | through the social ease and vivacity of his politics. 

him, and the baby was immediately fired off as a political! Lord Granville was meant for. a Prime Minister with very 
retort. In addressing the University of London he explained laborious and conscientious departmentalists under him who 
the educational disability under which he had been de-| would be sure to see that his principles were accurately 





clared to labour, but assured his antagonists that “a/ 


recent event”’ had removed it, yet he had not, as a conse- 
quence, found reason to change a single educational con- 
viction. So, too, a short time ago, at Shrewsbury, when he 


wanted to give a hit at the excessive rabbit-preserving which | 


18 80 injurious to the farmers, he quizzed himself for his 
pleasure in rabbit shooting, intimated that he was a bad shot 
and felt some sympathy with anoble friend whose quickness of 
eye had not increased with age, and who complained that there 
was but one defect in the rabbit, and that was that the creature 
was “about three inches too short,” but remarked that the fault 
found by farmers would usually be of an opposite kind, namely, 
that the creature was some sixteen or seventeen inches too long, 


‘applied. In such a position his ease would be a power 
chiefly, and not so considerable a source of weakness also. 
No one would drive his team with more skill and alacrity, 
so long as the individuals in it did their hard work without 
too much looking after. But the very qualities which make 
him so well adapted for this part make him an uncertain head 
of a great and difficult department. He does not work, like 
Lord Palmerston, at the smallest details of the Foreign Office. 
| He has nerve and resolution and perfect equanimity, but he is 
a little too free from an oppressive sense of responsibility. 
The aristocratic humour which springs from graceful 
complacency and suave presence of mind is apt to vary 
ithe relative magnitude of events, so as to make light 
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of important things, as well as to make happy use of small! inferiors began to imitate their example. 


things. We suspect that Lord Granville is inestimable in smooth- 
ing over the mutual difficulties of members of the Cabinet,—in 
lubricating the wheels of Cabinet councils. But you may 
lubricate too much, so that matters slip along too easily, and 
in all probability a good many matters of detail get out of 
Lord Granville’s hands so easily that only his tact could get 
them back again into his hands for more accurate treatment. 
His chief defect as a Prime Minister would be that he has 
never had the House-of-Commons education in the necessity of 
leaning on public opinion. 


a 
: t Goodchild had no 
kind of moral right to disobey the order transferring him to 


|another Division, or to incite his comrades to resistance: 
, 


Part of his political ease arises | 


from forgetting the popular /vrces by which alone a Cabinet | 


can move the country. Here his aristocratic self-confidence 
sometimes misleads him, till he is pulled up by an unexpected 
explosion of feeling, as in relation both to the Colonies and to the 
American Indirect Claims. 
ago in addressing the University of which he is Chancellor, a 


He made a capital hit some years | 


propos to the ingratitude shown by University constituencies to | 


their members directly any difference of view occurs to separate 
them. There was an ingenious invention, he said, which en- 
abled drivers to detach runaway horses from carriages. It 
succeeded admirably,—a little too well; for by the help of it 


a great many worthy persons were left in “a state of isolated | 
immobility,” seated in their carriages in a state of perfectly | 


stable equilibrium in lone parts of the country, while a good 
many high-spirited horses were sent careering over the country, 
rather alarmed and excited by being so suddenly relieved from 
the lumber of the wheels. Lord Granville applied the moral to 
Universities, which so easily detach their members; but it is not 
a bad illustration of the mode in which the Foreign Office under 
his care has not unfrequently almost got rid of a difficulty only 
by detaching the Ministry from the power of public opinion by 
which alone it can be carried along. That would be his danger 
as a Prime Minister. He might, in his easy, insouciant way solve 
a difficulty by completely detaching his Administration from the 
public interest in it, and leave himself and his colleagues in a 
state of ‘isolated immobility” p/antés a4. He would run some 
risk of this, In all other respects he would be a most skilful, 


lubricating Premier, applying admirable good sense and easy | 
‘he had been a delegate,—that is, because he had helped 


knowledge of the world to the guidance,—if he could find such, 
—of really skilful and diligent departmental chiefs. 


THE EMEUTE IN THE POLICE. 
OBODY comes very well out of this London Police éineute 
except Mr. Ingham, the sitting Magistrate in Bow Street. 
He explained the law clearly and applied it firmly—but with 
moderation, while everybody else concerned appears more or 
less to have lost his head. The conduct of the Chief Commis- 


and his comrades had no right to refuse for his sake or any 
other cause to goon duty. We are quite willing to believe 
their bona fides, that they honestly thought themselves as free 
to strike as workmen in a factory; but they were not, fora 
reason which, if we could but convince Englishmen of itg 
justice, would remove half the difficulties in all the services of 
the State. The obligation to serve the State faithfully, to 
promote its interests and resist its enemies, is as imperative 
on the private as the officer. Everybody recognises this 
in the case of the officer, but nobody not in command recog- 
nises it in the case of the private. Colonel Henderson hag 


a legal right to resign when he pleases, but suppose him in 


the midst of an cmeute, or a great fire, or an epidemic of mur- 
der, to refuse to act, to decline to give orders unless his pay 
were enlarged, or to go to bed in the sulks, what—we put it 
to the men themselves—would be the general verdict? That 
it was a great pity the Colonel was not liable to be tried by 
a court-martial, and sentenced to some punishment heavier 
than dismissal. The men did the precise thing we have 
imagined the Colonel to do,—refused, that is, to do their clear 
duty just when it was most necessary,—and were just as 
much in the wrong as they in the case supposed would 
have unanimously pronounced their chief to be. Their 
course was to send in their resignations, avowedly because they 
considered Mr. Goodchild an oppressed man, but to go cheer. 
fully to work until their legal notices had expired, and they 


could resign without inflicting sudden and wilful injury on the 


wholly innocent community. In the next step the Authorities 
were again in the wrong. It is impossible to perceive the 
justice of singling out one man out of ninety for punish- 
ment, when that man had done nothing but what the 
rest did, had been in no sense a ringleader in the actual 
outbreak, and had not been especially offensive in his 
breach of discipline. It was admitted in Court that Brown 
was as passive in his disobedience on Monday as his com- 
rades, and that he had been selected for punishment because 


to make a representation which Mr. Bruce allowed to be 


just. Even when a regiment is decimated for mutiny, the 


sioner or Deputy Commissioner in punishing Constable Good- 
' would, but for Mr. Ingham’s moderation, have been sentenced 


child was, to say the least of it, exceedingly injudicious. 
Goodchild had been Secretary of the Committee of Delegates 
formed to represent the grievances of the men, had conducted 


their correspondence, and had taken a decided part in their, 


agitation. That line of action considered by itself may have 
been right or wrong—a point to be determined according to the 


view taken by each reader of the degree of discipline necessary | 


to the foree—but in any case it was either quite right or quite 
wrong, an act of mutiny deserving immediate punishment, or a 
fair exercise of the usual privilege of employes. The Police 
Authorities, by communicating with Goodchild, by retaining 
him in the force, and by granting the requests of which he 


was the expositor, put him entirely in the right, and should | 


have carefully abstained from any manifestation of annoyance 
at his victory. Instead of that, they transferred him from 
one central Division to another at the extremity of the 
jurisdiction, obviously in order to weaken his influence 
and diminish his standing among his comrades. In other 
words, they courted a conflict with their men upon the one sub- 
ject on which, as every man familiar with Trades’ Unions knows, 
no combination of employes either will or can give way. They 
will not, because the discouragement of the leaders is fatal to 
any organisation ; and they cannot, because submission in such 
a case rouses the instinctive and most useful horror of social 
treachery felt by all Englishmen, policemen included. It was 
a direct challenge to a large body of men to abandon leaders 
whom they had selected, who had won the battle for them, and 
who were consequently entitled to their best thanks. The 
men should either have been treated as soldiers who are to 
obey orders in silence till their term is up, or have been 
treated as employés with a right, on fulfilment of their con- 
tracts, to ask for better terms. The order was oppressive as 
well as unwise, and as usual, the superiors having erred, the 


men are chosen by lot, not by an individual will, which even 
if guided by a sincere desire for justice, must always under 
such circumstances seem capricious. All ought to have been 
punished, or ringleaders ought to have been selected as 
ringleaders in the insubordination, or all ought to have been 
pardoned. Instead of that, the Authorities singled out for pro- 
secution the one man they should have let alone, because in 
his case only could their fairness be suspected, and he 


toa month’s hard labour. Indeed, Colonel Henderson him- 
self admits this, for so far as he can act without the interven- 
tion of the Courts, he has punished all alike, suspending all the 
men who refused to go on duty, an act of firmness required 
by circumstances which, as the example of the City shows us, 
would, but for mismanagement, never have occurred. In the 
City, where discipline is at least as strict as in the Metropoli- 


‘tan District, Colonel Fraser has met the men in the kindliest 


spirit, and, without surrendering his authority in the least, 
has encouraged them to state plainly any grievances under 
which they imagine themselves to labour. 

The incident will pass, but its lesson will not, we trust, be 
forgotten by the Government. It is quite evident that the 
London Police, upon which we are dependant for the safety of 
the capital, is not in a satisfactory state, that the men do not 
respect their officers, and that the tone of the whole body has 
been perceptibly lowered since the death of Sir Richard Mayne. 
The men themselves say this is the result of insufficient pay, 
but the pay under the revised rules does not seem to be 
unusually low. The work is very hard, the exposure is very 
great, and the personal risk, the risk of being maimed 
on service, is very much beyond the risk incurred by 
soldiers in time of peace; but after all, 24s. a week, 
with “a rise” in constant prospect, is very much 
better pay than the soldiers obtain, is, in fact, 
good pay for men whose work is in so great a degree bodily 
labour alone. It might be expedient to pay experienced men 
a little more than they are paid, so as to make promoticn 
from the ranks less of an object of desire, but 24s. 4 
week and a “chance” will undoubtedly attract a sufficient 
number of candidates for employment. The serjeants 
say the cause is the absence of sufficiently certain hopes 
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much severity, or too mach laxity, or too much “ finicking,” | because it would be “ revolutionary,” or because it is premature, 
.—of all forms of incapacity the one which most annoys sub- | or because Mr. Gladstone proposes it, or because something bad 
ordinates,—and on the face of the evidence there is something | is sure to follow an otherwise defensible proposal; but we have 
wrong in the Police force. We do not even pretend to know | not one who honestly says he dislikes changes because they are 
what is wrong, but we do know that we had nothing | changes, who avows that he is content, and who intends, if he 

















of this spirit exhibited while Sir R. Mayne was in com- We have not one, as we have 
so often said, who talks as tenant-farmers think, and who ex- 


presses boldly the objections which influence thousands, but 
which are never produced in Parliament, the objections which 
men like small squires feel, but are usually too shy to parade. 
That is a great pity, for it renders it difficult either for 
Ministers, or the Press, or the stump orators to use arguments 
which come home to their audience, to remove the difficulties 
which press on their minds, though not on their superiors’ 
minds, to educate them to any practical purpose. They are 
always assumed to be influenced by things which do not 
influence them at all, and all the talk flies over their heads. 
Mr. Talbot—a Liberal by party—supplies the precise want, 
and if he would only speak once a week in the House 
would be a member of the highest value to the Ministry 
and the country. We should all know then where the mental 
shoe pinched the farmer, what it was that county Conserva- 
tives secretly dreaded, and what we must prove before they 
would heartily accept innovations. The loquacity of such a 
man would be as valuable to Parliament as the loquacity of 
an ox would be to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. It would fill up, for example, the chasm 
hitherto found so impassable between the average rural mind 
and the Liberal mind,—a chasm sometimes as deep as that 
which divides the horse from the man who is so anxious at 
once to use and to protect him. 

The subject of discourse, as was natural in Glamorganshire, 
was the condition of the labourer, and on it Mr. Talbot 
delivered himself with perfect freedom and the most solid 
effect. He did not talk nonsense about agitators, or object to 
combinations in the abstract, unless they were combinations 
to secure leisure, which he seemed to think criminal—blaming 
his own colliers severely for not being always at work, and so 
‘earning all they could—or deny any patent facts, but boldly 
averred that he did not believe in the possibility or the pra- 
dence of any changes at all. Things had much better remain 
'as they were, and indeed they must remain. The Speaker 
| had suggested that the labourer’s position might be improved 
| by offering him a minute partnership in the business, but that 
|seemed to Mr. Talbot “a very thank-you-for-nothing sort of 
‘ offer.” Another gentleman had advised that labourers should 
| have better houses, but labourers never liked better houses, 


mand; that Colonel Henderson has been officially defended 
in Parliament for residing out of London—though not, of 
course, out of his jurisdiction—and that the public opinion 
of the men as manifested at the delegates’ meetings, in the 
correspondence, in the papers, and in the police court on 
Tuesday, indicates an irritable sense of pettiness in their 
superiors, precisely the fault displayed in the removal of 
Goodchild and the singling out of Brown. The men are not 
fools. They know perfectly that the remedy of their pecuniary 
grievances does not rest with their own officers, and if they were 
ina good state would behave like anyother regiment under hard- 
ship, that is, would wait quitecheerfully, and with thorough good- 
feeling in all ranks, for its removal, or for the decision that it 
must still be borne. A ship’s crew can be thoroughly dis- 
contented with its pay and thoroughly confident in it sofficers 
at the same time, and so can a regiment of Police, and, 
indeed, that is at this very moment the position of half the 
bodies of county constabulary throughout England. The best 
Superintendent cannot keep his men together, they are so 
insufficiently paid ; but a good one always contrives to make 
them, while they remain, efficient, submissive, and contented. 

This apparent dissatisfaction with their officers and want of 
confidence in their sympathy and sense of justice, is the more 
important just now, because it is almost fatal to the idea, other- 
wise attractive, of giving a stricter constitution to the force. 
There is no valid reason that we know of why the London Police 
should not be as strictly organised as the Royal Constabulary 
of Ireland, why light sentences should not be inflicted on the 
authority of the officers themselves, or why the new men 
should not be bound under penalties to abstain from combina- 
tion, resignation after a quarter's notice being left the only 
legal method of avoiding duty. Such a change might be 
beneficial to the men themselves, as they would then 
be carefully heard before punishment, it would limit 
as well as define the authority of their officers, and it would 
increase their esprit de corps, while it would protect the com- 
munity against a danger which it is of course possible to 
exaggerate, but which must still be very serious. London 
could be kept in order for a few days just as readily as a camp 
could, and by the same means—that is, by patrols of picked 
soldiers or marines—but the thieves would have a glorious 


can, to let matters alone. 
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because they might mean better rents, so that must be given 
up, though in the abstract better house accommodation was 
a capital thing. Then the Bishop of Gloucester wanted 
every man to havea cow. That “was one of the greatest 
fallacies.” THe could remember when every man had a horse 
and cow, and the horse and cow invariably died, “‘ and the man 
was perpetually going hawking about the country for a new 
horse and cow.” So no cows for labourers. Then it was 
suggested that the labourer—not knowing much, poor man, 
not even how to keep his horse and cow alive—should be 
better educated, but Mr. Talbot was opposed to that idea. 
“ Upon that question he would confess himself rather of Cob- 
bett’s opinion, who used to say, ‘ Education don’t fill a man’s 
belly.’ In the first place, what was education? ‘Education’ 
was animportant and mystic word. It might mean a great 
deal, or nothing at all. He thought a good education for any 
man was a training which would enable him to fill that posi- 
tion in life to which God had called him. He did not agree 
with those who would teach things to an agricultural labourer 
which would only make him discontented with his condition in 
life. While travelling lately in the North of Scotland, he fell 
in witha highly-instructed man—an agricultural labourer—who 
was not only well educated, but who could repeat passages of 
Byron and Scott. He began to show his education by re- 
peating Scott’s lines, ‘Breathes there the man with soul 
so dead?’ &c. It was obvious to Mr. Talbot’s mind the 
education of that man had only made him feel that he was 
thrown away as a shepherd in the North of Scotland.” 
Then there were people who recommended higher wages. 
Why should the farmer increase wages when he could get work 
done at the old rates? He might just as well give the grocers 
3s. 6d. for tea when he could get tea for 3s. As to allotments, 
they were of no use except in towns or large villages, while 
as to cultivating waste lands:—‘‘In the North of Scotland 
there were waste districts three or four times the size of the 
county of Glamorgan; but they were waste simply because 
nothing but moss would grow upon them. If they looked 
along the railroad between that place and Swansea, and passed 
their eyes over the many thousands of acres of waste land, 
they might ask, why is it waste? Because, if anything in 
the way of seed were sown, it would be blown to the wind 
next day. Cultivating waste land wasin his opinion a system 
which could only be supported by gentlemen who knew 
nothing whatever of the subject about which they talked.” 

There, there is no varnish about that. We have cut the 
words, as they stand, out of the 7%mes’ report, without com- 
ment or alteration, and as we have said, they are words which 
deserve most attentive study, just because they will seem to 
ordinary politicians, and journalists, and townsmen generally, so 
utterly incredible in their ineptitude that they must have 
been forged. Is it possible, they will ask, that a county 
Member of Mr. Talbot’s position, an Earl’s grandson, and an Oriel 
man, employing colliers as well as labourers, a man presumably 
of much higher education than the average, really thinks things 
like that, thinks that labourers dislike good cottages, and that 
education has no money value, and that thousands upon thou- 
sands of shrewd hard men intent on minute profits are asking 
for allotments they could not use, and that reclaiming waste 
land is waste of energy and cash? Is it possible that he can 
stand up there in Glamorganshire and say such things and retain 
a Liberal seat? It is not only perfectly possible, but Mr. Tal- 
bot’s is the precise condition of mind in which the main body of 
agricultural voters habitually live, which always escapes atten- 
tion, being usually unrepresented, and which therefore remains 
from generation to generation so little affected by the progress 
of political thought. As Mr. Talbot has spoken, so would tens 
of thousands of country voters speak if they could. They 
might not say exactly the same things, because the variety of 
sillinesses is infinite; but they would say things of the same 
kind, illogical expressions of a distrust rooted rather in their 
bones than their brains, and would consider their arguments 
just as final as Mr. Talbot does his own, when he says that 
because many young men who write a beautiful hand cannot 
get clerkships, therefore education has no pecuniary value. We 
have no doubt that argument seemed a most “ practical”’ one 
to the farmers around, who were just wanting that sort of “evi- 
dence ” from a man with position and patronage to justify their 
dislike of an education which in their hearts they hate, not be- 
cause it does not bring appointments—for that failure sends the 
lads back to the “land ’’—but because it makes labourers 
** too independentlike in their notions and ways.” No applause 
is recorded in the Zimes, and probably none was given, the 


speech having been delivered to a labourers’ friend society, 





a 
but we have no doubt the sentence made Mr. Talbot's seat 
the safer. What if he does vote for Mr. Gladstone—that ig 
for compulsory education, and county bills, and newfangled 
things of all sorts, still a man with proclivities so sound ag 
Mr. Talbot’s, a man who would give up education if he could 
and didn’t believe in allotments, and had little hope of better 
cottages, and would not raise wages, and objected to enclose 
waste land, could not go too far, was clearly a safe man, whom a 
Tory could support with a perfectly clear conscience. He wag 
in fact the best of all representatives, a man in mind one of 
themselves and in means very superior to themselves. Weshould 
say that till the labourers vote—when the situation will be com. 
plicated, and may become disagreeable—Mr. Talbot's seat was 
absolutely safe, and only regret that he does not avail himself 
of the privileges it confers to speak a little oftener. Mr, 
Gladstone, if he were wise, would not sleep if the Member for 
Glamorgan were on his legs. He would be worth three 
Henleys, and would increase the power of every Liberal in 
the House over the rural mind, because he would enable him 
to understand, or at all events to perceive, a side of it habitually 
concealed from public observation, that formless form of Tory- 
ism which does not arise from thought, or calculation, or even 
prejudice, but from a bovine placidity which objects to 
reformers as it objects to flies. 





THE NEW UNIVERSITY REFORMERS. 


VERY significant meeting of somewhat audacious Uni- 
versity Reformers was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern 

this day week, which shows pretty clearly the discontent with 
which the higher members of the Universities view the pre- 
sent misuse of University funds. Their notion is that the Royal 
Commission appointed to inquire into the property of the Uni- 
versities will bring out a mine of comparatively speaking 
unapplied wealth,—wealth for all University purposes shut 
up in bank cellars,—and that the effect will be to create a 
very great and very just cry for the direction of this wealth 


into those educational channels for which it was intanded. - 


Of this cry the Oxford and Cambridge Reformers are anxious 
to get the guidance, and consequently they are already exerting 
themselves to draw up a scheme of reform quite different from 
that which, in all probability, a merely popular movement would 
take, Theyare desirous that thefundsof the Universities should 
not be wasted on any extension of the present system of rudi- 
mentary teaching,—accidence-drilling, as we may call it,—to 
classes not as yet reached by the Universities at all. If we 
may judge by the tone of the Rector of Lincoln’s (Mr. 
Pattison’s) speech,—and he was in the chair, and evi- 
dently the leader of the movement,—the University Re- 
formers look upon the cry for extension of the teaching 
agency of the Universities to the greater local centres by 
the help of local professoriats, with a somewhat con- 
temptuous indifference, only not actual hostility because they 
think that such local professoriats might be of the kind they 
are themselves aiming at for the Universities, and not 
mere arbitrary extensions of the present tutorial agencies of 
Oxford and Cambridge to the provinces. However, their idea 
is not to promote the extension to a larger number of people of 
the advantages of such educational agencies as at present exist, 
but a revolution in the nature of these educational agencies 
themselves. The majority of these gentlemen seem to have a 
profound contempt, not to say abhorrence, of the system of 
examination, and not to have very clearly realised what they 
wish to substitute for it. Their aim as regards the teaching is 
intelligible enough. As regards the pupil, they appear to think 
that if the teachers be properly chosen, the pupil may take care of 
himself. The movement may, indeed, be described as a sort of 
intellectual antithesis to Mr. Lowe’s system for primary schools 
of “‘ payment by results,” expressing dislike of theschoolstandard 
that looks more to the drill of the average child in the mechani- 
cal elements of education than to the intellectual vitality of the 
teacher, and the quickening of the highest capacities amongst 
the taught. Now, of course, the Universities are the appropriate 
places, if any places are appropriate, for keeping up the love of re- 
search, for encouraging the highest kind of investigation. Even 
those who might agree with Mr. Lowe about the first condition 
of efficiency in primary schools, might agree with these Univer- 
sity reformers as to the true aim of the Universities. If the love 
of truth as truth and the discovery of new methods of inves- 
tigation are to beencouraged anywhere, it must be in the highest 
schools of learning. There at least, you must not regard 
the spread of common knowledge among the many as ol 
equal importance with the instilling of a deeper and nobler 
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thirst into the minds even of the few,—if they must be few. | 
A single man who gets to the roots of any one department of 
knowledge, does more of true University work for the nation, 
and kindles more of the true zeal of science, than a 
thousand who merely retail to others what they have been 
taught. We admit this fully. Still we are amazed at the 
exaggerated contempt with which these University Reformers 
seem to treat the Examination system as an_ intellectual 
discipline. Even Dr. Rolleston, who was evidently not with- 
out a sympathy for it, not without real qualms as to 
the danger of a wholesale denunciation of the examination 
system, who was indeed its apologist, and expressly admitted, 
«[ think we should be entirely wanting in our duties if we 
laid aside the Examination system which has raised the 
Universities from the slough of idleness in which they 
were eighty or ninety years ago,’—even he said, ‘I 
believe that the examination system is entirely unneces- 
sary for the great mass of mankind,” and appeared to 
regard the encouragement of individual research in the 
Universities—by men of special gifts like Mr. Freeman 
in relation to history, or Mr. Tyler in relation to archa- | 
ology, or Dr. Carpenter or Professor Huxley in relation to 
physiology, or Professor Tyndal in relation to physical 
science,—as of infinitely more importance than what used to | 
be regarded as the main object of Universities, the training of | 
ordinary men to sound their own faculties and want of 
faculty, in short the intellectual discipline of all men able | 
to pursue their stadies for a few years beyond the age of seven- | 
teen or eighteen. Indeed, several of the leading men at this | 
meeting seemed to regard the interest of the scholars as | 
wholly subordinate; we do not mean that they wished to. 
neglect them, but that they thought about them only to assume | 
that their interests ust be promoted by promoting the inter- 
ests of pure investigation. Thus the Rector of Lincoln even 
proposed to assert that a// the College Endowments should | 
be appropriated to the maintenance of a sufficient body ol 
teachers of various grades,—power for original research being | 
the guiding principle of choice,—and expressly intimated that / 
he did not wish to leave any of them applicable to mere 
learners,—i.¢., to the “scholarships” of the present system,— 
unless, we suppose, there were any chance of the scholars 
being trained into original investigators. In one word, if we) 
understand the drift of the various speakers of this meeting, | 
what they want is to appropriate all the “ prize fellowships,” | 
—all the fellowships which are not held by teachers,—and a| 
great part at least of the other endowments, to the main- | 


tenance of a hierarchy of teachers—ranging from men of talent | 





hypothesis and a certain truth. This is no common advantage, 
though it is not all we need look to. We doubt very much 
whether at the German Universities it is answered nearly as well 
for the average working student. There, there is far less direc- 
tion given to the training of the individual. The curriculum is 
not carefully chosen for him. There are not so many intellectual 
conditions laid down forhim. A great deal more is left to him- 
self. And if he be an original man, no doubt that is far better. 
But if he be not, he leaves a German University with far less of 
true culture, far less of accurately measured powers, than an 
ordinary Cambridge or Oxford man who has attended suffi- 
ciently to study to gain a class or a place in the tripos. 
It seems to us that these Reformers are looking far too 
exclusively to what is missing at Oxford and Cambridge, 
and care nothing for what is already fairly gained there. 
It is quite right that fellowships should generally be 
reserved for men who have shown their power of re- 


search, who have shown something of individual gift, and 


who have attained an age at which there is no great fear of 
intellectual indolence succeeding to a temporary youthful 
energy. But it is not right to neglect the aim of fairly 
aiding, directing, and testing the studies of average scholars 
of no originality whatever. Intellectual discipline—a mind 
educated not only on one side, but on many—may fairly 
be secured for the majority of University students who 
are really students at all. It would be a great and 
noble thing to add to this the means of stimulating a 
deeper thirst for knowledge, and a more thorough mastery of 
scientific method. But it would be a very great mistake to 
sacrifice the careful training and testing of average men, the 
teaching them the command of their own faculties, to this 
higher object. And this is the mistake which, as far as we 
can judge the tone of the meeting at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 


the chief speakers there, in their contempt for the Philistines 


who care nothing for original research, were too much 
inclined to commit. We may get an adequate number of 
really high intellectual summits in our Universities, without 
giving up the effort to get the mass of reading young men up 
to the table-land of something like intellectual self-knowledge 
and self-measurement. 





MR. DARWIN ON ANIMAL EXPRESSION. 
\ R. DARWIN seldom deals with a subject on which he has 
1 not collected sufficient evidence to make out, if not his 
whole case, at least so much of it as to give quite a new aspect to 


who have shown some capacity for research (the German | the subject he discusses. It is so with his book on ‘‘ The Expres- 
Privat-docent), to the highest original investigator—as the sion of the Emotions in Man and Animals,”* in which he establishes 
| with a clearness that it is hardly possible to exceed, that some of the 


We sympathise heartily with the new Reformers’ wish to ac- | most remarkable animal expressions are bound up with the outward 
climatise in the Universities a much greater number of “mature” | #8pect of actions originally likely to be serviceable to the doers in 
students and investigators than are at present able to find room | felation to the objects which mostly call forth those expressions, 
for their energies there. As Dr. Carpenter very justly said, there , —&8, for instance, the animal expression called showing the teeth, 
are exceedingly few original minds of high ability for research | which was in origin a preparation for biting; or the setting-up of a 
quite without teaching power, and not very many without | cat’s back, which is a terror-inspiring movement, alarming to ber 
great teaching power. So that there is no reason at all to fear | enemies, chiefly, we suspect, because of the sudden and extreme 
that the establishment of a much more perfectly graded system | transformation it causes in her, and in a secondary degree through 
of teachers,—all of them more than mere retailers of other | the exaggeration of her apparent size which it produces, But 
men’s knowledge,—would be at all inconsistent with a much Mr. Darwin also maintains that many of the most expressive, 
increased efficiency in the teaching and examining power of affectionate, and conciliatory attitudes of animals are due to the 
the Universities. We agree, too, that “prize fellowships” have, principle of “ antithesis,” by which he means the relaxation of all 
on the whole, failed as incentives to higher study, and we see | muscles strained in expressing hostility, or (sometimes) the tension 
no reason why the Universities should grant subventions to | of muscles relaxed when expressing hostility ; and on this head he 
young men who prefer the Bar to pursuits involving a less ex- | does not seem to us to reason half so conclusively ; his object being 
pensive education. But we do not at all agree that the pecuniary of course to dispose of expressions not directly resulting from ser- 
help given to diligent and earnest learners even of the com- | yiceable acts, as indirect results of serviceable acts. ‘Thus the 
monest sort who wish to prolong their education beyond the | Jog which, when expressing hostility, walks upright and very 
term of school life, and the discipline imparted to their minds gtiffly, his head slightly raised, his tail erect and quite rigid, the 
by teaching them to know the extent of their own ignorance as jyairs bristling, the ears pricked forward, and the eyes fixed, ex- 
well as knowledge, by giving them, in fact, a far completer | presses friendliness by lowering and wagging his tail, sinking his 


regular teachers of our Universities. 


i=) 


knowledge of the limits of human powers than they can ever body downwards, and moving it with the flexibility of a serpent, 
gain at school, are matters of little moment. It must be laying his hair smooth, depressing his ears and drawing them 
remembered that, after all, the comparatively low aim of the backwards, and elongating the eyelids, so that the eyes no longer 





teaching of our Universities, as it is at present understood, is | The cat, on the other hand, which, tiger- 
like, lashes the extended tail in anger, erects it quite stiffly when 
she is pleased and caressing her master, so that in this case certain 
muscles relaxed in anger are contracted in good-humour. And 
Mr. Darwin thinks it is the “ principle of autithesis” which, 
working in the animal in some unconscious way, thus relaxes all 
the muscles previously rigid, or contracts those previously relaxed. 


probably much more efficiently attained at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge than in Germany, where, no doubt, the higher object | 
proposed by these University reformers is far more successfully 
sought. A certain moderate intellectual discipline is given 
to all men who pass in honours at either of our Universities, and | 
by that means we do at least get a fairly educated class, a class | 
that knows the distinction between accuracy and inaccuracy 


of thought, between reasoning and assuming, between a working | 


seem fixed and staring. 





* John Murray. 
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He holds, apparently, that the animal’s feeling of strong contrast | with the falling of the ears and of his great chops, the eyes be- 


between hostility and friendliness, as regards the emotion to be ex- 
pressed, leads unconsciously to the choice of the bodily and muscular 
movements most opposite to those rendered necessary by prepara- 
tions for war, as modes of expressing intentions of amity and peace. 
Now, we cannot quite follow Mr. Darwin’s meaning on this head. 
He tells us (p. 65):—‘* As the performance of ordinary move- 
ments of an opposite kind, under opposite impulses of the will, 
has become habitual in us and in the lower animals, so when 
actions of one kind have become firmly associated with any sensa- 
tion or emotion, it appears natural that actions of a directly op- 
posite kind, though of no use, should be unconsciously performed, 
through habit and association under the influence of a directly 
opposite sensation or emotion,’—that is, we suppose, because a 
cat has been accustomed to put out her claws for battle, and to 


came much changed in appearance, and I found that they looked 
less bright.” Now, this is a very skilful illustration of Mr. Dar. 
win’s theory, because it is a case of disappointment, and it jg 
hardly necessary to show that the expression of disappointment 
must be a sudden and violent change from that of hope. But for 


| that very reason it is hardly a fair case for Mr. Darwin's purpose, 


He is labouring to show that almost all positive expressions are 
either closely associated with some serviceable act, or else anti- 
thetical to those which are thus closely associated with a service. 


‘able act. And for this purpose he has had to choose hostile actions 


draw them in when the occasion of battle is over, so it is natural | 


that the tail, lashed from side to side whenshe is angry, should be 


accommodated with as different a posture as possible when she is | 


affectionate, and hence its erection. ‘The tendency to perform 
opposite movements under opposite sensations or emotions would, 
if we may judge by analogy, become hereditary through long 
practice.” ‘I'here is surely a certain deficiency of clearness here 
as to the oriyin of the practice, which could only become here- 
ditary through its former usefulness, Mr. Darwin will not admit 


that it is due to a conscious desire of contrast, and has not made | 
it clear how contrasted movements are originally unconsciously 


produced. 
express one feeling which is closely associated with an opposite 
feeling, but we cannot see how any really antithetical con- 
dition of the nerves and muscles could in general be uncon- 
sciously produced. If we understand Mr. Darwin aright, he 


means that animals and men have become so accustomed under | 
even so it is not a little questionable whether all these are expres- 


the guidance of actions purely voluntary to select opposite motions 
as a means of expressing opposite intentions,—as, for instance, 
amongst human beings, beckoning to get a man to approach, 
and motioning him off to tell him to go away,—that the 
same principle of opposition would mix itself up uncon- 


ing, and a dog would relax the muscles of his tail when dis- 
covering a friend in an enemy, while a cat would stiffen and 
erect hers on the same discovery. But is not this explanation 
putting the cart before the horse ? 
sive of emotions are long anterior 
motions expressive of anything like intentions? A dog 
and a cat do not beckon or motion away. ‘These modes 
of expression are much more artificial signs of conscious 
purpose than the greater number of those proper to the 
lower animals. 
feelings would, as a rule, be anterior to the occasions for express- 
ing opposite purposes. 


in 


which cases there is a real action involved that determines the 
particular mode of expressing the want. But would this be sufli- 


thesis,’"—namely, that if it wanted to express friendliness, in 
which no such real action essential to the end in view is involved, 


state of hostility. We must remember that as a matter of fact the 
feeling of friendliness is likely to be anterior to that of hostility. 
Every animal is attached to its mother before it knows what a 
danger and an enemy is. Is it likely, then, that the mode of 
expressing attachment should be a function, as the mathematicians 
say, of the mode of expressing hostility? Mr. Darwin illustrates 
very happily his principle of ‘* antithesis 
lowing amusing instance. He had a large dog, who was, as most 
dogs are, very fond of a walk. If he thought he was going a 
walk, he trotted on ‘with high steps, head very much raised, 
moderately erected ears, and tail carried aloft, but not 
stiffly.” Not far from the house a path branched off to the hot- 
house, which Mr. Darwin often visited without going farther. If 
at this point Mr. Darwin turned to the hothouse, the dog felt un- 
certain whether the walk would not end in the hothouse, and 
was greatly disappointed ; ‘‘ and the instantaneous and complete 
change of expression which came over him as soon as my body 
swerved in the least towards the path (and I sometimes tried this 
as an experiment) was laughable. His look of dejection was 
known to every member of the family, and was called his hot- 
house face. This consisted in the head drooping much, the 
whole body sinking a little and remaining motionless, the ears and 


Surely the first occasion for expressing opposite 
7 os | 
; master are expressions derived from a sort of animal instinct of 


We can see that a motion would not be chosen to | 


as the roots of expression (since they are independentiy serviceable 
in the way of self-defence), and to derive signs of friendliness 
from these by way of contrast, because they are only serviceable 
so far as they are expressive, and not serviceable in themselves, 
That being his object, it is hardly pertinent to the issue to show 
that disappointment is expressed by a sudden discontinuance of all 
the signs of liveliness and hope. Of course it is, disappointment 
being a purely relative emotion. But friendliness and love are not 
in this sense purely relative emotions. It is quite conceivable that 
animals should express them which had never in their lives ex. 
pressed hostility. There are plenty of creatures which never do 
fight at all, and which yet have a dozen ways of expressing 
love. As far as we can see, Mr. Darwin would admit only one 
considerable original source of such expression, those mainly asso- 
ciated with the serviceable actions by which the young derive 
warmth and food from their mother; and almost all the rest he 
would explain as antithetical to hostile demonstrations. 

This seems to us the weakest part of Mr. Darwin’s book. That 
a great many of the most expressive of animal movements are 
husks or shadows, as it were, of serviceable actions closely asso- 
ciated with the same emotions, he proves to demonstration. But 


sive because the actions were originally serviceable, or whether 
the actions were serviceable because the movements were expres- 
sive. Take the sudden change of form and the exaggeration of 


| the apparent size of the cat in face of an enemy. Is it likely that 


Surely the motions expres- | 
animal life to the | 


. . . . . | . . . 
sciously with their mode of expressing opposite states of feel- | this action can have been so serviceable as a means of defence 


as to have developed the habit before the habit was understood 
by the cat’s enemies as a sign of attack? Can the growling and 
spitting of the cat and dog have been serviceable apart from what 
they expressed? Was it not the expressiveness that made them 
serviceable, rather than the serviceableness that made them expres- 


sive? And so as to the signs of love, we are quite unable to believe 
| that Mr. Darwin has proved his case, that the expression of the 
affections in animals is so often a mere result of reaction from 


An animal might learn very early that | 


the movements associated with the want to race about, were very | 


different from those associated with the want to rest, in both of | modes of expression which have never had any end beyond ex- 


|of antithesis.” 


the mode of expressing enmity. There is not, as far as we 
can see, any proof at all offered that a dog’s prostrations before his 


antithesis. Because preparations for war are very excellent modes 
of expressing some feelings, it does not follow that there are no 


pression, and which are nevertheless original, and not derived by 
any ‘principle of antithesis’ from other expressions. The ‘hot- 


cient to teach the animal even unconsciously the principle of * anti- | house face’ of Mr. Darwin’s dog seems to us to have some- 


what misled him in relation to the theory of expression. But 
manifold as are the modes of expressing attachment, humility, 


the natural state of the body would be one of ‘‘ antithesis” to the | and other such feelings in different animals, we do not see 


| that they are either explained or explainable by ‘‘ the principle 


That human movements are much more explain- 
able in this way is obvious, because with us the conscious sense of 
contrast is at work, as in the motions by which we beckon and 


reject. No doubt Mr. Darwin has given us some very interesting 


‘explanations of the gestures of assent and dissent, of resolve and 


’ of expression by the fol- | 


of impotence. But he has said hardly anything in this book on 
the wonderful interpretation of animal signs by other animals. Is 
the voice of authority, for instance, interpreted by animals solely 
through association with the stick or other means of punishment? 
Is the baby’s alarm at a frown and pleasure at a smile a result of 
hereditary instinct? On all these points we should like to 
have Mr. Darwin’s explanations. On the whole, we cannot help 
thinking that the one weak point in his book is his attempt to 
explain so many acts expressive of the higher animal feelings by 
the principle of ‘antithesis.’ To his third principle of expression 
and his very striking theory of blushing we must return on another 


occasion, 





THE FASCINATION OF MONEY. 
ERHAPS the most noteworthy fact about the list of mil- 
Jionaires we published last week was the interest it excited. 


tail falling suddenly down; but the tail was by no means wagged , People who rarely read anything spelled over that long, closely- 
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a bel a notice within it of some legacy coming to themselves, 
quoted the amounts with a sort of smacking of the intellectual 
lips, and in many cases took great pains to recall hazy memories 
of the will-maker’s career. The Times, which has an instinct for 
subjects interestivg to the well-to-do, republished the list in the 
driest form without adding our comments or making any of its 
own, judging, and as we imagine judging rightly, that no 
pareness of outline or difficulty of perusal would diminish 
the attraction of such a catalogue of the rich. We ven- 
ture to say the list obtained more readers than the best 


essay on politics we ever issued, and that if we could or) 


would publish a similar one of the living rich, beginning with 
the fifteen or sixteen peers who receive £100,000 a year and 
upwards from land and “ town lots,” our publishers would be 
unable to meet that day’s demand. Nor is the source of this 
interest in a dry column of statistics very far to seek. The figures 
arouse the passion of day-dreaming in one of its commonest and, 
we fear, most unhealthy forms. With thousands of Englishmen, and 
particularly, we fear, of educated Englishmen, money in any form, 
and particularly in the form of masses of capital vested in one man’s 
hand, excites the imagination as scarcely anything else does, sets them 
off dreaming about the grand things they would do if only they 
were to inherit or to acquire in any swift way one of those 
splendid fortunes. Great estates do not attract them in the same 
way, for great estates yield their returns slowly, and involve duties, 
and imply establishments ; but with a fortune in money even of a 
quarter of a million, what might they not do for themselves, or 
their relatives, or their friends, or their children? ‘They 
could make everybody happy—they do it in novels—and yet 
be richer than anybody themselves, a consoling consideration 
which makes liberality less irksome. ‘Then, no one, how- 
ever wise or self-restrained, is quite free from the liability to 
Alnaschar dreams, from lingering hopes of the full gratification 
of his master desire, be it to acquire power, to maintain a con- 
sistent splendour, to sarround himself with a court—a very 
frequent form of secret weakness—or only to play Meecenas on a 
mighty scale. ‘The most common dreams, however, are dreams of 
action; and the dreamers may be comforted by the thought that, 
in all human probability, they are dreams merely,—that they 
would do none of all the fine things which wealth, when still 
to be acquired, seems to render so easy. If there is one thing 
invariable about English millionaires, it is their inaction in 
such employment of their wealth. None of them use it for any 
well defined purpose external to themselves, whether good or evil. 
Not one makes of it an instrument of political power, though really 
great means, if skilfully and unscrupulously employed, might 
within certain limits acquire power in England as well as in 
America. Not one, or at all events not one male, executes any 
mighty work for the people, gives London water, or rebuilds 
Manchester, or turns a smaller city into an ideal munici- 
pality,—all of tiem tasks a man with Mr. Brassey’s fortune, 
a strong will, and thirty years of life before him might 
reasonably attempt. Not one has attempted to solve a problem 
like peasant proprietorship, or to buy up an Irish county 
and see how perpetuity of tenure would work, or to endow a new 
Church militant, or to do anything on the grandly experimental 
scale. Not one has yet attempted to do mischief on any gigantic 
scale and with a view only to the enjoyment of his own whim, 
though we could conceive of mischief—such, for example, as 
the conversion of islands into hunting-grounds—which it is 
quite within the range of British imagination to devise 
and of money to accomplish. The wealth seems of itself 
to restrict instead of enfranchising the imagination, to diminish 
instead of developing originality, whether for good or evil. 
It affects, to begin with, the owner's belief in the power of 
money. ‘The struggling professional man looks on a quarter of a 
million as Aladdin’s lamp, but if he had it he would in ten years 
wonder why he could do so little. His first emotion would be a 
desire to make his money quite safe; his next, unless he was 
abnormally un-English, to possess a * place ;” and his next, to be 
rid of the worry of careful supervision. When he had obeyed 
those three instincts, he would find that he had invested his 
money —the purchase of land included—at about 34 per 
cent., that he had two establishments to keep up, that he 
had lost his old scale of calculation about all expenses, 
and that the £8,000 a year he was receiving was a very 
moderate income, out of which if he gave away a tenth he 
would be very liberal indeed. The idea of giving on a great scale 
would frighten him, as it frightens Vice-Chancellor Malins, who 
on Tuesday decided, no doubt wisely in the case before him, that 


/ cash much more strongly than their inferiors. 


ted column of names and figures as if they expected somehow | great gifts were so improper that a solicitor who drew up the deeds 


conveying them ought to be soundly fined for lending his 
skill to assist in such deplorable acts of weakness. Until he 
reached a very high figure indeed, the sense of wealth would 
not come to him, and even when he had reached that figure 
there would remain the reluctance to part with capital, and a 
new sense of the difficulty of doing anything great, that is 
scenically great, out of the surplus income. Two millions will 
accomplish much, but a year’s surplus, say of £40,000, will do 
but very little. ‘The interests of ordinary life being gone—for 
after all, it is difficult to work at anything except politics when 
the money payment for the work has lost all meaning—he would 
have to discover a new one, and would find it either in accumula- 
tion, or in* building, or in buying, the latter a taste which can 
become a sovereign passion. The Medicean habit of mind 
would come upon him like a cloud, and he would find that of all 
his dreams not one could be realised without immense self-sacri- 
fice, which he would have rather less energy to make than in days 
when he dreamed of making it. And yet he would not be 
changed, but would only feel the old fascination of money in a 
new and slightly less imaginative form. 

We are inclined to believe that this fascination of money, this 
desire for it as an instrament of power, increases immensely with 
the spread of culture and of what we call civilisation—that so far 
from its being felt mainly by vulgar minds, it is affecting power- 
ful and liberal minds far more deeply. They realise the might of 
You can mark the 
truth of that sentence in the writings of men like Beckford, of 
** Anastasius” Ilope, of Edgar Poe—a born millionaire who never 
had a shilling—of Ben Jonson, of the heaps of modern writers 
who use wealth as the instrument of bliss. This spirit is not 
sordid, it is not even mean; but it is earthy, and it begins to be 
injurious. Tell a group of State servants, all of the higher and 


| more intellectual class, that the modern hunger for salaries is all 


| 


wrong, that honourable poverty, real poverty, is the best condition 
for the servants of the people, and they look at you and answer 


| you as if you were teaching that an officer or an official should be 


debarred from all righteous enjoyments,—are, in fact, not so much 
disaffected to the theory as hurt aud chagrined at its production. 
It hits them like an insult. Yet when Gibbon first made the 
remark, it was welcomed as being wise and with a ring in it of 
true nobility. So strong is the fascination, that it is positively 
discrediting the learned professions, which, as the knowing men 
will remark, in a gravely monitorial tone, are ‘“ now-a-days traps 
for the inexperienced.” Caste feeling is still strong, and profes- 
sional men hesitate to bring up their sons * to business,” and re- 
sort to the whimsical compromise of encouraging them to adopt 
any profession except their own,—“‘ because that you sce, John, is 
quite full,”—but the class most eufranchised from caste bondage, 
the higher aristocracy, stretches out its hands for the glittering 
prize with a somewhat repulsive avidity. It is the fashion 
to hail the announcement that a Duke’s son deals in tea as a 


sign of progress—we have hailed it as such ourselves—and no 


doubt it is a sign of increasing clearness of social perception, of a 


disposition to be more realistic in judging of the gains of life. 


But that obsolete old prejudice which compelled a noble to serve the 
State, and the State only, to take reward only from the King, to be 
a poor officer, or a poorer clergyman, or a shivering adfaché, rather 
than a wealthy trader, had in it something of nobility too, some- 
thing in many cases higher, though also in many cases lower, than 
our modern hardness of realism. The man who, having to earn 
his living, is ashamed to earn it in a shop is an ass; but the man 
who prefers £300 a year in the Civil Service, say, or the Army, 
to £5,000 a year in trade, may often make a choice far 
more inspiriting for his own higher nature. The gradual 
decline of the professions in the social scale will not be an 
unmixed good, tending as it must to the development of that 
fascination of money which is already pulverising prejudice, and 
will end by overbearing intellectual conviction. The change of 
manners under which an aristocrat will be thought to lower him- 
self by turning pkysician, or barrister, or journalist, but not to 
lower himself by selling goods, because the goods may yield a 
fortune, and the profession can only yield an income, will not, we 
suspect, be unmixed with evil, and it is immediately at hand. It 
will certainly injure the State, which will be driven to rely year 
by year more on the ‘competition wallah,” the esurient man of new 
culture thirsting for money; and it may injure the community, 
which must fall every day more under the influence of money- 
makers,—that is, of the men who need have only the faculties 
necessary for business success, invaluable faculties, no doubt, but 
not those which made of two petty Mediterranean States two 
* 
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sources of perpetual light to succeeding mankind. Sir A. Helps, | tuously, and even if there is no resurrection, such a life will bring 
with all his worship of Mr. Brassey—a most favourable specimen of | a good name and the regard of men. But those who believe in 
the character—would hardly aver that he could have made Athens extinction or death will not fail to commit any sin that they may 
or turned back the Jews from the worship of any but the one God, | choose, because of their disbelief in a future.’” Here is the Lord 


feats accomplished for mankind, the one by a minute caste of pleasure- 
loving slaveholders, the other by an Arab aristocrat bred a cour- 
tier in the most tyrannical and dissolute of Oriental Courts. That 
seems to us the worst of the fascination of money. 


| 


Buddha, in defiance of Mr. Harrison’s “crucial instance,” ex. 
patiating on the necessity of the belief in a future life. 
In one other point I venture to think you have misapprehended 


We do not | Mr. Harrison,—that in suggesting Positivism as the remedy for this 


believe the millionaires do much harm, or spoil society, or deprave | supposed state of metaphysical agitation, and speaking of “ an 
taste, or ruin the poor, or even increase the chasm between poor | intelligible and sensible head,” ‘‘a living and controlling force,” 
and rich—people must be more on a level to hate each other hard | he means a living personal head, a successor of Auguste Comte, a 


—but we do believe that the fascination of their position does in an | Pope, in short. 


Surely he only refers here to what he himself calls 


ever-increasing ratio tend to draw the strongest of mankind from | an ‘¢immortal Humanity,” a belief in which, he asserts, is needed 
the service of the State, from literature, from scientific speculation, | for that ardent passion for the good of our kind which Positivists 


into the pursuit of wealth, usually given to such men only when | claim as their speciality. 
Euclid in our days would! metaphysical abstraction with a personal existence— that the 
He would | « great and strenuous emotion which is to cure irrational musings 


they let their lower faculties prevail. 
not have thought out geometric truth for mankind. 


| 


That this belief is but endowing a 


have made five millions by building works which an average | over ancient zuigmas” can be the atmosphere of general life with- 


engineer could have built as well. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ances 
THE POSITIVIST DREAM. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I was unfortunately unable to see your article on Mr. F. 
Harrison’s last statement in the ‘‘ Fortnightly ” until this morning, 


I am very desirous to send you a few remarks on it; and though I | 


fear it is too late for this week’s issue, I should feel deeply obliged 
if you could find a pface for them some time, for neither his paper 
nor yours is of a nature to be forgotten in a fortnight. 

Your view of his article is most thoughtfully and ably put, and 
may, no doubt, be the true one, though it is not quite mine. It 


| 





| 


out Positivism, in short, that we can serve humanity without 
making it a goddess—scarcely needs pointing out. It may even be 
suspected that this metaphor turned into a divinity is an exoteric 
doctrine, in accommodation to the supposed necessity for the 
popular mind of an object and form of worship. 

To sum up, I would say of this article, that like many others of 
the same eloquent writer’s, it is a series of brilliant repetitions of 
inconclusive statements, putting undeniable truths with pugnacious 
wrath, as if to some one who was always denying them, knocking 
down a few acknowledged waifs whom he seems to take for the 
whole world, and pressing with great vigour towards a fruitless or 
unpractical goal.—I am, Sir, &c., AN OUTSIDER. 





FATHER NEWMAN AND THE OLD CATHOLICS. 


(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 


may show a deeper insight into the under-meanings of this | Syz,—As I was reading over again the other day Father Newman's 


writer’s impetuous declaration, and of the side winds by 
which he possibly intimates more than he says, than I do. 
me he appears to be fighting with shadows, or the already dead, 


To | 


or at best, demolishing a very small and unimportant section of | 
| before them :— 
dogmatic theology in general, advocating scientific, in the place of | 


thinkers, I should not have blamed him if he had boldly attacked 
abstract, beliefs; but as it is, the article is not an assault on 
Christian beliefs, nor need it in any way disturb the orthodox 
believer. Indeed, save the little bit of Positivism at the end, 


there is nothing in it that the orthodox party could not perfectly | 


echo. It isobvious that he does not agree with them, but he does 


not argue against them, but against a very few minds, at| 
a temporary stage between orthodoxy and non-belief, seek- | 


ing metaphysical proof of metaphysical problems. 
the problem on which he most dwells, the future existence 
of the soul, who is there, we ask, who can be affected by what 
he says? 
there is no need to ask the question, for that Scripture has 
already solved it; most broad thinkers would say that reason 
has satisfactorily assured them of all that is of any practical 
mportance even without Scripture; 
(without being Positivists) that we have no faculties, no evidence 
nor possibility of evidence, whereby to prove or disprove it, 
and that therefore we may hold, as on other grounds we do 


To take | 


well-known “ Development of Christian Doctrine,” I stumbled 
upon the following passage, which seems to anticipate so exactly 
the state of the controversy between Rome and the Old Catholics, 
that I have thought that others may be glad to have it placed 


“ However we explain it, so much is clear, that the Fathers are only 
so far of use in the eyes of Romanists, as they prove the Roman doc- 
trines, and in no sense are allowed to interfere with the conclusions which 
their Church has adopted ; that they are of authority when they seem 


to agree with Rome, of none if they differ.... . * 
“A Romanist ..... cannot really argue in defence of the Roman 
doctrines ; he has too firm a confidence in their truth..... to enable 


him critically to adjust the true weight to be given to this or that 
evidence. He assumes his Church’s conclusions as true, and the facts 
or witnesses he adduces are rather brought to receive an interpretation 
than to furnish a proof. His bighest aim is to show the mere consis- 


| tency of his theory, its possible adjustment with the records of antiquity.” 


All the Christian world would answer him that | 


Bellarmine argues that the Fathers “ really held as modern Romo 
does ; for if they did not, they must have dissented from the Church of 
their own day, for the Church then held as modern Rome holds 


| because Rome is the Church, and the Church ever holds the same... . 


| Ours is antiquity, theirs is the existing Church, 


others, as I should do| 
| by anticipation opposed it. 


It is quite clear 
that the combined testimonials of all the Fathers, supposing such a case, 
would not have a feather’s weight against a decision of the Pope or 
Council, nor would it matter at all, except for the Fathers’ sake, who had 
They consider that the Fathers ought to 


| mean what Rome has since decreed, and that Rome knows their mean- 


} 
| 


ing better than they did themselves, 
“Let us, then, understand the position of the Romanist towards us. 


hold, that it is a problem not required of us to solve, and a! They do not really argue from the Fathers, though they seem to do 


subject therefore not claiming more space in our minds than 
imagination may be pleased to give it. Where, then, is 


| so. 


They may affect to do so in our behalf, happy if, by an innocent 


| stratagem, they are able to convert us; but all the while in their own 


the ‘*mind debilitated by hopeless questions?” ‘‘ clogged with | 


vague, debilitating dreams,” ‘clinging tenaciously to insoluble 
mysteries,” ‘‘ hanging round the entrance it may never pass”? It 
is not of this age. Ifeven for a time, or to acertain degree, minds 
that have rejected Scripture and the religion of the preternatural 


generally dwell on this problem, duties are still recognised and | 
the work of life done all the same,—necessarily ; the moral cer- | 


tainties which alone give worth to life are not affected by specula- 
tive uncertainties. 


I entirely agree with you that Mr. Harrison should not have | 


stated so absolutely the Buddhist view of Nirvana. 
from a very interesting little book, the ‘‘ Modern Buddhist,” will 


An extract 


show, in the words of a genuine and highly-cultivated believer | 


of that faith, that Buddhist minds have been exercised on 
this subject and various opinions formed just like ours. ‘ The 
Lord Buddha taught saying, ‘ All you who are in doubt whether 
or not there is a future life had better believe that there is one, 
that there is another existence in which happiness and misery can 
be felt. It is better to believe this than otherwise, for if the 


'the one side, 


feelings they are taking a far higher position. They are teaching, not 
disputing or proving. They claim and use all [ancient] documents as 
ministers and organs of that one infallible Church, which once, forsooth! 
kept silence, but since has spoken ; which by a divine gift must ever be 
consistent with herself, and which bears with her her own evidence of 
divinity.”—( Prophetic Office, pp. 84-87; quoted in Development, pp. 
186-188. 

These striking words sketch exactly the Ultramontane and Old- 
Catholic parties as they exist at present. On the one side, we 
have a body of men of learning and honesty, who sincerely believe 
that it is their duty to follow in the steps of the ancient Church, 
as they disclose themselves to earnest investigators of the truth ; 
on the other, we have a much larger body, who appeal to the 
authority of the actual Roman Church, pure and simple, 
taking no account of conscience, reason, or antiquity. On 
we have those who attempt to stand on 
the ancient ways; on the other, those who accept the most 
modern developments, so if they be but set forth with the 
authority of the living Church, the voice of which is the Pope of 
Rome. The fact that reason and learning are on one side and 
authority on the other, is recognised by the Papalists when they 


heart believes in a future life, it will abandon sin and act vir- | stigmatise their learned opponents in Germany as a mere “* Profes- 
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sordom ;” and it certainly is a curious testimony to the vigour and | You say, speaking of the parishes of Camberwell, St. Saviour’s, 
rigidity of Roman discipline that the leading Old Catholicsare of the | Southwark, Bishopsgate, and St. Luke's, that “hitherto the 
professional class, and not bishops, or men under the immediate | benevolent design of Alleyn to help forward the education of 
influence of bishops; even Hefele, once one of the ablest of pro- | those parishes has been practically abortive, except in the case of 
fessors, succumbs as a bishop to the tremendous pressure brought | the two or three children who have been from time to time placed 
to bear on the hierarchy. | on the Dulwich foundation as boarders.” 

Of course the position of the Old Catholics is logically as weak | The fact is, as appears from Alleyn’s statutes, that his bene- 
a3 possible ; there is no more reason for their stopping short in | volence towards the four parishes above mentioned, in respect of 
their acceptance of Roman doctrine immediately before the pro- | education, was limited to providing for three ‘* poore schollers ” 
qnulgation of the infallibility dogma, than there is for a cannon- | from each, who were (and are) boarded and clothed, as well as 
ball’s stopping short in mid-air; on that point the advocates of | educated. The inhabitants of the manor of Dulwich were to 
the authority of the living Church have au easy victory. But it | ‘‘ have their men-children freely taught in the school of the said 
was evident in the Cologne conference that the real significance of | College, only giving two shillings for every child’s admittance, 
the movement consists in its vindication of the right of free | and sixpence a quarter to the schoolmaster towards brooms and 
and independent investigation ; and this vindication of the rights | rods, and every year at Michaelmas a pound of good candles for 
of truth and honesty is probably destined to bear much fruit.—I | the use of the school.” All other than the Dulwich boys and the 








am, Sir, &c., S. CHEETHAM. | twelve foundationers are with Alleyn “ forreyners,” and are to pay 
. - such sums as the master and warden shall appoint ; no exception 
FIELD LABOUS FUR WOES. is made in favour of the four parishes. ‘The further rights of the 


[To THe Epiror OF TH# “ SPECTATOR.”)] . ° P -_ > 
Sir,—With your permission I will bring my mite to the discus- ae ae a to edncationsl pebvllages at Debates Guteaiaas 
aon of the Agricultural Labouress’ question, so profitably The Dulwich School was intended by its founder to resemble the 
conducted in your onenme. What I have to 4 pesengsreen ar “free grammar-schools of Westminster and Paules ;” but he was 
single merit, that, I believe, wdegtiontae Let _ begin my we TY 1” | further anxious to provide industrial training for such boys as were 
true storyteller's ation, vpn wu baginsing, eat @ extive by not intended for learned professions ; the latter part of his scheme 
due degrees of prolixity at ite one only part which is of general came to nothing, as being beyond the powers of his letters patent. 
interest, its conclusion. More than one of the farmers of this ln, Ge. Oe. 
parish have discontinued their attendance at their parish church, Dulwich Coleg ees 8. Cuunrmax 
and refuse any longer to ‘‘sit under” a person holding and ex- , A . ° 
pressing opinions so seditious and revolutionary as mine. Not 
that I have made the agricultural labourers’ question, or, in fact, 
avy political question, the theme of a discourse from the pulpit. 
But my offence is (for I at once plead guilty) that I have been 
heard to say to a labourer’s wife that I hoped the time might come 
qwhen it should be a very rare thing for such as herself to go out 
to field-work. Now, my object in writing to you is to ask you, 
Sir, to allow me to lay before your readers certain very ‘‘ con- 
crete” reasons I think I have for entertaining and even daring 
to utter a sentiment so atrocious. In a labourer’s cottage, from 
which I have but just returned, the only child, an infant of a few 
weeks old, ‘‘lay a-dying.” Its mother volunteered (unasked) an 
explanation of her child's fatal sickliness. It was to the effect 
that she had continued at field work too long before her confine- 
ment. And this, she confessed, is the second infant whose brief 
life has been sacrificed in the self-same way. 

Another labourer’s wife in this parish has suffered within 
eighteen months two miscarriages through the same fatal unwill- 
ingness to discontinue field work when far advanced in pregnancy. 

And yet another labourer’s wife has (so far) succeeded in rear- 





WINCHESTER SCHOOL. 
(To THe Epitror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’) 

S1r,—Herbert says, ‘ Schoolmasters deliver us to laws”; to a 
schoolboy justice is more important than kindness, he cares more 
for it, and it has more to do with forming his character to manliness 
and the power and habit of distinguishing right from wrong. But 
at Winchester, instead of justice he gets injustice, tempered with the 
assurance that the prefect who inflicts the injustice is ‘‘ good and 
gentle,” and that the head master, who supports an exercise of 
power which he admits to be unjust, is overflowing with goodness 
and gentleness too. ‘This indifference to justice, if only there be 
goodness, is, as we all know, the great defect in the clerical mind ; 
but a clerical schoolmaster, at least, should be able to realise the 
words of Scripture, —‘* He who ruleth over men must be just.” 

Our fathers thought cock-fighting, bull-baiting, and prize- 
fighting made us manly; our children will send fagging and 
flogging after those abandoned constituents of manliness; but 
meanwhile injustice on the part of a public schoolmaster will do 
more to sap its morality, than all the petty cruelties and tyrannies 





ing a miserably unhealthy child, whose sickliness is to be traced, | | of the boys.—I am, Sir, &c., A Farner or Scuoonsovs. 
believe, simply to the same cause. I beg to place the above bald LTE 

statement before your readers, and to add to it only this comment, MR. FINCH’S QUOTATION FROM WHEWELL. 
that I think I have a shadow of a shade of an excuse for still (To THE Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 


venturing to say that I hope the time may come when to see a | Srr,—I am sufficiently sensitive to the critical acumen of the 
Jabourer’s wife engaged in field labour will be a rare phenomenon. | Spectator to desire to be allowed to vindicate myself from the im- 
—lI am, Sir, &c., Vicar. | putation of bad scholarship conveyed by your otherwise considerate 

P.S.—Your readers will see that to the one evil consequence of | notice last Saturday of my “ Discourse on the Inductive Philo- 








€emale labour in the fields mentioned above, I might add others, | sophy.” 
such as neglect of home duties, &c., ad nauseam. I hope, how- I cannot defend, as a translation from Cicero, the passage 
ever, soe abler pen than mine may supply what I have left! to which you have taken exception; but I can say, ‘Non 
unwritten. meus hic sermo,” for I adopted the expression from a 
ae SERRE OOTS Te lecture by the late Dr. Whewell, to which I was careful 
LEASES v. TENANCIES-AT-WILL. to refer in a note; as, in another note, I gave the ipsissima 
Lp tna — ~ shea crap oto verba of Cicero (quoted by you), in order that the critical 


Str,—You ask how I should like to be the tenant-at-will of my 


London house. My answer is that I shall be ready to consider reader might revise for himself the textual version of my spoken 


the question as soon as, but not before, the Ecclesiastical Com- discourse. Dr. Whewell’s words are these :—* Cicero says proudly, 
but not too proudly, that a single page of a Roman jurist con- 


mnission, under whom I hold, have intimated to me that they are ’ . , 

willing to pay for all needful repairs in my house, to rebuild it if | — _ eolid and exact matter than a whole library of Greek 
it should prove dilapidated, at an increase of rent far from com- | P . cena 1 h ited Dr. WI 1 , 
mensurate, viewed commercially, with the outlay of capital on the | Ase eheterten! pasegueate ou e. Whewell’s purpose (a am 


job; and at seasons when affairs may be going badly with me to | oral address), so it suited mine, and I trust you will — oot me 

make me a liberal abatement of ground-rent. ‘These are the con- | cova as incorrigible if I say that, _ this Coeneee, malo cum 

ditions under which my tenante-at-will hold. It is for you to. Platone errare, quam recte sentire ’—with the Spectater.—E am, 

consider whether they are likely to be general in England under a >!) &e., : ‘ A. Excey Fixcu. 

aniversal system of agricultural leases.—I am, Sir, &c., Gray's Inn, November 20. 

A. J. Beresrorp Hope. | 
| 








SLESWIG-HOLSTEIN, 
DULWICH COLLEGE. (To THe EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] | Srr,—You have so often shown your sympathy for the brave and 
Sin,—May I ask for space to correct a slight error in your unfortunate nation of Denmark, that I have good hope you will 
account of Alleyn’s foundation ? | allow me in a few lines to-day to explain the true nature of the 
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present fracas between the Danes and Norwegians about Sleswig- 
Holstein. ‘There has been deep disappoiutment, of course, felt at 
Copenhagen as the hopes of the restoration of North Sleswig have 
faded back again into dim possibility. It is just this moment of 
chagrin, of irritation, that has been seized by, not the Norwegian 
people, as it has been falsely stated, but by one Norwegian, as 
an opportunity for insult. Bjérnsterne Bjérnson, as a poet and 
novelist, is admired through Europe, but, not content with so 
much renown, he needs will be a politician. From first to last 
his political career has been a succession of blunders ; he has given 
himself to the wildest fanaticisms, and having sown the wind, is 
reaping the whirlwind. Bjérnson, whose works were first and 
most enthusiastically admired in Copenhagen, has had the bad 
grace to be scurrilous to Denmark. It was he who last year 
wished Norway to win Iceland by force; it is he who now 
triumphs over the disappointment concerning Sleswig. His 
words have stung the over-sensitive Danes to the quick, 
but he is not the mouth-piece, happily, of Norway, but only of 
the most turbulent and heady faction there. The indignation of 
the Danish papers has drawn replies from two of the most dis- 
tinguished among Norwegian men of letters. ‘The veteran poet, 
Andreas Munch, came first. In a vigorous poem, that has been 
largely circulated, he repudiates the idea that Norway has lost 
her sympathy for freedom and for Denmark :— 
“No! Norway’s people is the last 
To kiss the hand of tyranny.” 

Ibsen, the greatest of the northern poets, followed with more 
burning words, and public feeling in Denmark seems to be 
appeased. It is to be hoped that Bjérnson may learn silence ; 
we want no firebrand-foxes among the standing-corn of Europe.— 
T am, Sir, &c., Epmunp W. Grossr. 





THE FUTURE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF INDIA. 
(To THe EpiToR OF THS “ SPECTATOR.) 
Srr,—The Zimes’ Indian correspondent and the Indian papers have 
very generally intimated that on the resignation of Lord Napier of 
Magdala, General Norman will take his place. General Norman is 
an excellent soldier, a first-rate civilian, and as one of the members 


of the Indian Council has done good service. As the Adjutant of | 


his regiment, he displayed talents which marked him for future 
promotion, and his brilliant exploits in the Indian Mutiny are not 
forgotten. He never, however, commanded a brigade, is not 
acquainted with the tactics of JKwussian warfare, and would 
not, in my opinion, be the right man in the right place. 
If General Jacob, the founder of the Scinde Horse, had been 
living, the public voice of England and India would have 


immediately recognised him as the fitting man for this important | 


post; and as we have no General in the Queen’s Service who com- 
bines great military experience with bodily activity, it would be 
difficult to name a better man as Commander-in-Chief of our 
vast Indian Army than the present Commissioner of Scinde. I 
am not personally acquainted with General Merewether, but I 
know that my lamented friend, General Jacob, thought highly of 
his military talents. 


Speaking of Indian Generals, can any of your numerous cor- | 


respondents inform me of the cause of delay in the publication of 
the life of Sir James Outram, the Bayard of India? Sir J. Kaye, I 
am informed, some few years since undertook to write a record of 
his splendid services, and it is a bitter disappointment to his mili- 


tary and civil friends, whose names are ‘ legion,” that the pro- | 


mised life is not even noticed in the publishers’ lists of ** forth- 
coming publications.”—I am, Sir, &c., A CIVILIAN. 





‘‘ GIVISH.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,— What have I done to be excluded from the English language 
altogether in favour of my foreign relatives, Liberal and Generous ? 
—Your good Saxon friend, if you will have me, BouNrIFUL. 


BOOKS. 
see 
MRS. OLIPHAN'T’S LIFE OF MONTALEMBERT.* 
Mrs, Ouipmant has had a difficult task before her in this book, 


and yet not perhaps quite so difficult as it seems. ‘Io present | 


the great champion of the Church of Rome and liberty, of the 


Monks of the West and a free Press, of chivalry and the British | 
aristocracy, of Ireland and England, in a delineation that should | 





* Memoirs of Count de Montalembert, Peer of France, Deputy for the Department of 
Doubs. A Chapter of Recent French History. By Mrs. Oliphant. 2 yols. London 
and Edinburgh : Blackwood. 





| be not only in a moral sense at least self-consistent and dignified, 
| like the living man, but also fully alive to the vital paradox, the 
piquant anomaly in the close associatiou of the great and com- 
monly hostile principles thus compelled to agree amongst each 
| other on a modus vivendi in the same nature, might have alarmed 
| even the vivid imagination of the skilful novelist to whom the 
| seeming inconsistencies of human character have furnished a life- 
‘long study. Yet the difficulty in the present day was not perhaps 
quite so great as it seemed. No one appreciates better than Mrs, 
Oliphant the tendency of modern intellectual life to make 
extremes meet and profit by the meeting. The Roman 
Catholics of to-day enter freely thecamp of their enemies, to learn, if 
it may be, the true method of assault. ‘I'he Liberal Press is apt 
to be far fairer to the ideas of a great Monastic system in which it 
' has no living part, than the Conservative Press which findsin Roman 
| Catholicism a rival anda menace. ‘The overweening power of demo- 
|eracy has not uofrequently induced the intellectual chivalry of 
Europe to take up the defence of great historic institutions like the 
| British aristocracy in which chivalry was ‘* conspicuous by its ab- 
| sence”; and the profound remorse which the former ill-treatment of 
| Ireland and India has bred in the hearts of the noblest English states- 
| men, has rendered it quite possible to combine an enthusiastic sym- 
| pathy with the wrongs of conquered British dependencies with an 
| even excessive admiration for the splendid atonements not unfre- 
quently offered by England to her former victims. Mrs. Oliphant 
is aware of this, and has given us a very attractive picture of the 
| unique French nobleman whom she has made the subject of this book. 
| We do not say that she has entered with equal force into all the 
aspects of Montalembert’s active and complex life. She sympathises 
deeply with his spirit of knight-errantry in almost always pleading 
| for the side of the vanquished, and narrates the almost singular ex- 
ception,—his delight in the victory of the North over the Slave-power 
in America,—in a tone in which we may perhaps be mistaken in 
fancying that we detect an accent of regret. She admires Monta- 
lembert’s chivalry to the full, and is not disinclined to sympathise 
| with his delight in the solidity and the historic grandeur of those 
| British institutions of which we have so totally altered the meaning. 
She evidently admires to the full the audacity and genuine love of 
| battle which made Montalembert strike so often a ringing stroke 


| with the sharp end of his lance on the shields of his powerful 
democratic adversaries. It is, too, with the utmost sympathy that 
'she records the reason for his decision against becoming a priest, 
—‘‘I love movement and bruit, and the world is on fire.” She 
| enters into the picturesque side even of his Roman Catholic devo- 
‘tion. But she seems to find it very difficult to conceive his state 
of faith in relation to the general movement of European 
thought; or if she does not, she prefers to ignore it. Her 
sketch of Montalembert’s connection with Lamennais through 
| Lacordaire is wanting in the vivacity we should have expected ; 
}and the last great and fierce controversy in which he was 
| engaged, in reference to Papal Infallibility, is touched with the 
lightest possible hand. Oddly enough, we are inclined to attri- 
bute this indefiniteness in delineating one of the most interesting 
aspects of Montalembert’s life to a certain languor of sympathy 
| with Montalebert’s passionate love of what he, at least, always 


| meant by ‘ liberty,'"—not the cause of the masses, not the eager 
belief that the majority of men will find some way of liberating 
| themselves from the sufferings which the power of a few inflicts 
(which he did not believe to be possible), not what we now 
call ‘the enthusiasm of humanity,’—but the principle that yow 
| must give all men the full sense of inward liberty in order either 
‘that right may be done, or truth embraced, or God worshipped,— 
| the principle that only spontaneous, as distiuguished from con- 
| strained, life can lead to the genuine triumph of either goodness 
| or truth. In this sense of the word, ‘liberty’ has, we think, been, 
‘on the whole, even more keenly appreciated by aristocracies than 
| by democracies, which last, when they speak of liberty, very 
| naturally think rather of a change of circumstances tending to rid 
| them of the troubles from which they suffer, than of the freer 
| movement of their own minds and wills. Montalembert’s deep 
| belief in the sacredness of liberty of the latter kind was quite un- 
| accompanied by any real belief in the need for a reconstruction of 
the physical conditions of the lives of the masses. ‘This he called 
' socialism, and asserted that socialism at bottom ‘is man believing 
himself God in the sense that he believes himself capable of 
destroying evil and suffering.” Mrs. Oliphant quotes from a very 
characteristic letter to Lacordaire vehemently attacking ‘‘ modern” 
ideas, which fairly illustrates our meaning :— 

“I do not in the least admit your principle, that in order to influence 


| one’s age it is necessary to hold it in esteem. It seems to me that the 
| example of all saints and great men worthy of imitation proves exactly 
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¢he contrary. From St. Augustine down to Fénélon, Catholic writers | materials and the evidence of his many labours, seated in his easy-chair 
have never ceased to inveigh against their age. It was only in the | or small sofa by the table at which he could no longer work, his ever 
eighteenth century that philosophers began to profess that admiration | cheerful looks, and ever animated conversation, made it impossible for 
for humanity in general, and for their epoch in particular, which in the | the visitor to associate with him any painful idea of fatal prognostication, 
resent day is pushed to the height of folly, and of which God forbid | During the summer of 1867, when the last groat French Exhibition was 
that I should ever become an accomplice. So far as you are concerned, | gathering strangers from every corner of the world, and Paris was 
the axioms in which you condense your sentiments upon the social ques- | splendid with royal visits, and all the luxurious pomp of the Empire, 
tion as connected with the religious question, seem to me irreproachable; never more lavish or more splendid than at that moment, the drawing- 
but do they go to the bottom of the difference which separates us? Ido room of his house in the Rue du Bac, which had grown to be a kind of 
not think so. All these principles, which you regard as always and in | anteroom to his presence-chamber, would be full of men whose names 
all places Christian (to wit, equality before the law, the throwing open | have a European fame, waiting for their moment of audience. Even now 
of public posts to all who are qualitied to fill them, the payment of taxes | we seem to see the largo cool salon, darkened to keep out the afternoon 
by all, tho right of being judged by national tribunals), whence do they | blaze of sunshine and tropical heat, and to hear the low but animated 

come if it is not from the hands of aristocratic England? and who but | hum of talk, as those who had lived and laboured with him, and to wh 
the English aristocracy alone have maintained them in Europe? In | his absence made a blank in life, discussed the passing events of which 
another place you speak of the new French people, which alone possesses | they wore conveying the news to him, and the other brethren in arms 
true vitality nowadays, the vigorous child of an old race, &c. I too believe | who had fallen more quickly than he. One such occasion comes vividly 
in its vitality and vigour, but with less confidence. I am persuaded that before our mind, on which all the conversation was about Cousin, a 
God has many misunderstandings and many difficulties in store to | name so often mentioned in these pages, who was lately dead,—he who 
moderate the pride which is one of the leading principles of that vitality, had helped to train the youth of Montalembert, who had advised and 
and that its final triumph will be attended by many afilictions and sometimes guided him, who had been one of his foremost opponents in 
insults for Catholics and honest people ; and for this reason I anxiously | active life, and who now had gone before him into the world unknown. 
Within the closed doors which opened now and then to admit or give 


desire that you should maintain an affectionate but impartial neutrality | : 
in respect to that triumph. The greatest honour that I can do to modern | exit to a visitor, Montalembert sat or reclined, his cheerful countenance 
democracy is to compare it to the invasion of barbarians which overthrew lighted up with genial looks of kindness. Not one of his visitors, men 


the Roman Empire. They too destroyed a corrupt society; they even | in the midst of their lives, could be more interested in everything out of 
hada hand indirectly in founding the magnificent edifice of Christendom | doors than he, or more ready to take up any new subject, to open his 
in the middle ages.” | mind to all interests. His own condition he would pass over with the 
‘ ‘ . . | slightest mention. Sadly enough that condition pressed upon bim when 
When Montalembert took for his battle-cry “Godand liberty,” what | he was alone. It was evident that with the full foreo of his mind he 
he meant was, God and the freedom by which alone you can really | kept it at arm’s length, determined as long as possible to maintain the 
choose God,—God and the absence of any artificial constraints | empire of the soul over the body, and to keep himself in fall communion 
. | with the living men around. His own great sufferings never made him 
between the soul ond vee between thoceul and death. He hated indifferent to the lesser sufferings of others. He was as ready to sym- 
slavery as an artificial restraint standing between the soul and both ; pathise with wounded sentiment or carthly misfortune, as if he had not 
he hated Erastianism, deeming it an artificial constraint standing | himself been suffering, without saying anything about it, a daily martyr- 
between the soul and truth; le hated imperialism,—the assump- | dom. 
tion of representative capacity by one man in his own interest— | Mrs. Oliphant has quoted from M. Sainte-Beuve and others, very 
as partaking of the nature of both; he hated the propagandist graphic descriptions of the orator, from which we may form some 
radicalism, as imposing on behalf of the interests of the masses conception of the style of perhaps the first aristocratic orator in 


precisely the same kind of vulgarising restraints which imperialism | Europe :— 


imposes on behalf of the interests of the Emperor ;—in short, his} “ Another descriptionis given us by the Abbé Dourlons:—‘M. deMontal- 
political aim in life was the system which would yield the greatest | — sy is the — Spee — agar wet eae 

. ° es sos : | are sober, but easy, nobis, dignified, and aristocratic. Is he slig y 
play to all sincere individual faculty, whether spiritual, moral, or | thrown back, gives to his attitude an aspect of provocation (un ton provo- 
intellectual. He wanted fair play for the religious and human | catewr). A perpetual smile trembles upon his lips, and, changing from 


affections, fair play for the conscience, fair play for the under- | moment to moment, becomes by turns benevolent, disdainful, and satirical. 
P t His eyes, which are large and melancholy, show, in succession, with 


standing, and believed that the largest possible amount | piances of energy, all the different sentiments which he expresses.’ We 
of all three would yield the most certain triumph to | will add to those the more gracoful description of M. Sainte-Beuve :— 


the Roman Church. And the ground of his resistance to the ‘He is always perfectly at his caso. He has fow gestures, but he pos- 
sesses the most essential qualities which produce successful action. His 


. 3 ibilit hich h 
nee Magan ar o ° me =k goer y — as | — od — ee er nee a peer ay and clear in 
" . 2 ’ ’ . » | tone, with a vibration and accent very suitable to mark the generous or 

his strong impression that its solemn acceptance by the Church | jronical meaning of his speeches. Tho son of an English mother, he has 
would check the free play of that religious discussion by which, | ix his voice, come its a, . — prt ant a 
° s » s | Which answers Dis purpose well, which ets certain words rop from a 

as he honestly believed, the Church would gain everything and greater height and resound further than othors. I ask pardon for insist- 
lose nothing. He was evidently prepared to submit bond fide to | ing upon these particulars; but the ancients, our masters in everything, 


the decree, if the Council had voted it, before his death, but he and particularly in eloquence, gave a minute attention to them; and a@ 
great modern orator has said, “ A man has always the voice of his mind.” 


dreaded and resisted * Som the evan that “4 wens 9 negation, <q A mind clear, distinct, firm, generous, a little disdainful, displays all 
it no doubt has prejudiced, the un-Catholic world against the | t},.59 sentiments in its voice.” 

10tion that the Church has full confidence in the moral and in- | We wish Mrs. Oliphant had given us even more illustrations of 
ellectual strength of her own case. Mrs. Oliphant, while delineat- | this eloquence. Perhaps her hero's greatest oratorical triumph was 
ng hepa om arn the aivaints ame Men talombert's mlad, | that gained over the Constituent Assembly of 1848, in favour of 
apy rerere iis Saget “ om, oe vane Gestion, what we regard as the greatest blunder and sin of that assembly, 
his almost Quixotic knight-errantry, his distinguished manner, bis the Roman expedition ; and of this our author has given us some 
artistic taste, seems to us to enter far too little into the nature of fine specimens. But, in some respects, his most remarkable h 

2 . s - . . , speec: 
Cet love Ser Mhenty which aggemel eo oddly ‘ aameted with bis was that on the excesses of the Swiss Government against the 
pans ested wna authadiy ant Se a ae _ Pr Roman Catholic Cantons after the dissolution of the Sonderbund. 
eee eee . a emses os b ; ae ne _ “op °S | We can hardly illustrate better the air of slight disdain, of provo- 
Ce endent ont cequent tet Mente — = = es wv | cative satire, rightly attributed to him, than in his description of 
taiiestoel side. Nothing can bo move fanstnating ¢ rea aye i aperiag | the modus operandi of the confiscations of cantonal property by the 
of the affectionate, gracious, courteous boy, unless it be her pic- | Federal party :~ 
os " - reeset a en manag eirae | «We have heard at various timos of confiseations pronounced bytribunals, 
gling against the inroads of the last fatal disease. We quote the | by judicial decrees, even by Commissions. But do you know how this 
last :— thing goes on in Switzerland? A man arrives the day after the battle, when 
From 100 bs le wan fll of euring fle varyInbnn and | on ea teeta a aaa fe oe tes 
Severe, ‘Iam still in a very sad and precarious state,’ he wrote in the teheeeceetaget redbores - ot r » ee ait al the Valais "Th 
beginning of 1867, ‘ although there seems to be nothing more to alarm | ©24racters, * Are you of at os ~ ‘ ‘ ey 
my physicians.’ From that time, however, he never was able to escape reply 3 Ye ‘Y es, ye He e a, Wilt you aed a weak oy 
from the habits and restrictions of invalid life. Sometimes he was well anon ro b 08, heme nich?’ "Yon aa td And Aren20r ord 
H+ gdh gree ee nag pe ee ee ee ee the y woe i. -ewotie te to be ‘subse et y ratified by the Diet and the 
= mes _ a neigeoeny in comeney = — > enemas reformed Councils I am uotin litorall vat assed; [am exaggerat- 
comings and goings, was over for him in this world. But while his k hi At F ‘b q . : L 4 p Ii ‘tho Valai that 
bodily frame sank under so many pangs, his mind was clear and vigorous weed eas _ 4 TIDOUTE, GRC GF Laceras, GES IE SO ad 
wa . 


asever. During the long lingerings of his illness, it was his custom to | 

receive his friends in the afternoon at a certain hour, with all his old | Or take his attack on Lamartine in the same speech ,—Lamattine, 
genial kindness and undiminished brilliancy. Perhaps he never shone who had written the history of the Girondists, with a defence of 
more in conversation than he did in those moments of intercourse, when, Passe . a ee “—r r 
forgetting and desiring to forget his infirmities and pangs, he throw their policy. Lamartine had had, he said, too many imitators :— 
himself in mind into the out-door world which he had left for ever, and | « Quite suddenly we saw a group of historians spring up, who came 
into the interests of others. The benignity of his courtly manners, his | to make of the revolutionary scaffold the altar of patriotism. It 
delightful power of sympathy and grace of kindness, came out with | js,—one must say it,—in this deplorable mingling of terrorist 
double force from the background of his weakness and suffering. At! theory on the ono side, of terrorist history on the other, and 


first his receptions were hold in his library, where, surrounded by all the | of radical practice in Switzerland over and above all that, that 
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one must find the source of that audacity by which you are, | such purpose that Mr. Stanley’s men stampede ;—when he asks his 
I do not say affrighted, but exasperated as I am. It is thus that the | boy Kalulu why he, too, did not run away, and Kalulu replies that 


wolves learned that they had no longer any need to disguise themselves | . : ‘ 

in sheep’s clothing, but that they might speak out as wolves, and that he was afraid to do so lest his master should beat him, the story is 

they would only be applauded and asked to join in toasts to fraternity very amusing. ‘The actual meeting between Mr. Stanley and Dr, 

and humanity. And now, when this eloquent voice I have just spoken | Livingstone has been so often narrated, that the ‘* march in” has 

of, so disinterested, so patriotic,—I admit that,—but so culpable, begins | . . . s,s . a Zz 

to cry out all of a sudden, ‘We don’t want to reopen the Jacobin Club,’ | necessarily lost its dramatic effect, but it is admirably led Up 1n 
the most unaffected bit of writing in the work. 


the answer to it is final, ‘It is too late; the Jacobin Club is already 
reopened, not indeed in fact and in the street, but in minds and hearts, | The book might with advantage have been divided, as the 


and at all events in certain spirits led astray by sanguinary sophisms, narrative naturally divides itself, into two parts, or better still 
and certain hearts depraved by those execrable romances which are | . Dae ’ 
| cut down into a smaller volume. If, also, its publication had been 


decorated with the name of history, and in which the apotheosis of | A : 
19 ‘deferred until Mr. Stanley had subsided from the condition of 


Voltaire serves as prelude to the apology for Robespierre. 
; ith j — ‘exci d ity which it indicates through 
That style of eloquence, with its scornful, provocative smile, re- | ¢Xcitement and pugnacity which it indicates throughout, he would, 


minds one most, in looking round amongst English orators, of that | 20 doubt, have suppressed some circumstances, and refrained from 
of the present Marquis of Salisbury. | several suggestions which render the narrative positively displeas- 
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But there was more of | 





the chivalric vein in Montalembert than in the great Saturday | 
and Quarterly Reviewer of our own Legislature, more of 


and faith. Lord Salisbury has the keenest possible sense of | 
the hard utilitarian test by which British audiences try eloquence, 

and this not unfrequently lowers the tone of his oratory and 

narrows the scope of his thought. Montalembert, with much that | 
reminds us of his style, was above all things ‘the son of the| 
Crusaders.” Chivalry was in his very nature, and it was only the | 
strong foe whom he disdained. Mrs. Oliphant deserves the hearty | 
thanks of politicians no less than of the lovers of biography for her | 
very pleasant and graphic sketch of a character unique in modern | 
history. 





MR. STANLEY’S MISSION.* 

Tue least readable books of travel in the English language are 
those, Dr. Livingstone’s included, which record the history of 
African explorations, as the most monotonously brutal are those 
which chronicle African ‘‘ sport.” Mr. Stanley had large odds in 
his favour in undertaking the narrative of his gallant achievement 
with the facile and practised pen of a ‘‘ travelling correspondent.” 
He has gifts for travel and adventure which would satisfy Leather- 
Stocking himself, if he would cultivate only, without abusing 
them. He describes admirably, and the pleasure his descriptions im- 
part is enhanced by recollections of books on Africa which left one’s 
mind a blank concerning everything except pombe, slave-strings, 
and words which all began with M or N, as the case might be. 

With minute, omnivorous observation, like the broker’s-man 
faculty which Mr. Sala claims, with a certain sense of picturesque- 
ness, though he is apt to overstrain it, with a talent for adapta- 
tion which makes things we have already been told by other 
writers, and ought to have remembered, appear new, and with an 
occasional dash of sprightliness which, however, is never the 
highest humour, Mr. Stanley, seconded by one’s hearty good-will, 
carries his reader pleasantly over much unpromising ground. His 
sketch of the town of Zanzibar is admirable ; for the first time we 
really see the place, and shake off the ghastly and disgusting im- 
pression made by Captain Burton’s morbid description. The organi- 
sation of the expedition is very clearly detailed, though Mr. Stanley 
takes care to discredit the men praised by Captain Speke, and 
when he tells how he engaged the famous ‘‘ Bombay,” chief of 
Speke’s ‘‘ faithfuls,” mentions that he found him a thief, and that 
Speke had knocked several of his teeth out with a blow of his fist. 

The journey of the caravan of 192 persons in five parties, from 
Bagamoyo, on the mainland, to Unyamyembe, is narrated with 
great spirit, but with superfluous detail, especially of a personal 
nature. Mr. Stanley’s English followers, two in number, turned 
out very badly, and died. Unnecessary and repulsive details of 
the illnesses of these persons are unfortunately not the only 
instances of coarseness in this book. The leader managed his men 
very well, but flogged them rather more than one likes to think of, 
especially as Dr. Livingstone never resorted to any such measures, 
and his experience even Mr. Stanley will hardly deride, From 
the story of how he flogged a woman of his camp who screamed 
(probably from fear and fatigue) as the caravan was passing 
stealthily through a village in the night we turn with disgust. 

The incidents of the journey are graphically told, though not 
absolutely novel in kind, for the caravan route has often been de- 
scribed, and, but for fevers, which Mr. Stanley despises, and tsetse-fly, 
which he denies, is not very difficult. The composition of the book 
is loose and unequal, but the interest is well kept up, and when Mr. 
Stanley has to make a long loop in order to avoid a district whose 
tribes are at war,—when he joins an immense Arab caravan, about 
to thrash an impeding chief, and the chief thrashes them instead to 





* How I Found Livingstone; Travels, Adventures, and Discoveries in Central Africa; 
including Four Months’ Residence with Dr. Livingstone. By Henry M. Stanley, 


delicate sentiment, more of romantic devotion, more of hope | 2chievement. 
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ing to persons who are freely willing to acknowledge the energy, 
the courage, and the spirit of adventure displayed in his 
As it is, the book is so distasteful as a literary 
production, it traverses so frequently all one’s notions of 
propriety in style, manner, and feeling, it so frequently 
derogates from the scientific attitude claimed by its author, 


that it is only by a strong effort one attains to justice 
If, in some quarterg ™ 


in judging that which really was done. : 
there still lingers, not indeed incredulity as to the facts of Mp, 


7 


Stanley’s exploit, but a disposition to regard it rather ag @” 


piece of Yankee ‘smartness,’ effected by a peculiarly ‘ smart? 
agent, than as the heroic deed it loudly, and under some 
justly, claims to be; if a strong flavour of Jefferson Brickism has 
been attributed to it, the fault is not England’s, not the critics’, or 
the scientific bodies’, but Mr. Stanley’s own. His own, because the 
egotism which he apologises for with hardly-veiled exultation, and 
the anger for which he does not apologise at all, have induced 
him to treat the public with a want of respect which, however the 
public may tolerate it in the hurried and ephemeral writing of a 
newspaper correspondent, they invariably resent in the writer of a 
work of pretentious size, material import, and semi-scientifie 
character. Mr. Stanley is apparently incorrigible in the levity and 
the riskiness of his self-esteem. The decision of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, founded on information of which Dr. Living- 
stone is still ignorant, that the Congo, not the Nile, is the great 
river to which his journeys have led him, was recorded some days 
before Mr. Stanley’s book was published. Nevertheless, we fin? 
in the concluding chapter several pages of ridicule, occasionally 
bordering on abuse, of those eminent members of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society who had questioned, chiefly on Dr. Schwein- 
furth’s representations, the identity of the Luabala with the Nile ; 
and the following reference to Colonel Grant, whose opinion 
the writer couples with Dr. Kirk’s, and then adds, ‘‘ Now let us 
analyse the motives which underlie these adverse opinions; we 
then shall know what value to place on them ” :— ° 

“ As a friend of Speke, and as his companion during the expeditior 
the gallant gentleman dislikes to hear any other person claiming to have 
discovered another Nile source. It is a piece of chivalrous friendship on. 
his part, I will admit, but what does Colonel Grant know personally 
about Speke’s source of the Nile? Let Speke himself testify :—‘I 
arranged that Grant should go to Kamrasi’s direct, with the property, 
cattle, and women, taking my letters and a map for immediate despatch 
to Petherick, at Gami, whilst I should go up the river to its source or 
exit from the lake, and come down again, navigating as far back as 
possible.’ This is evidence to prove that, personally, Grant never saw 
the river issuing out of the Victoria N'yanza. With the utmost good 
faith and blissful innocence he struck off over land about sixty miles to 
Kamrasi’s, whither he went like an ordinary messenger to convey Speke’s 
despatches, and while he is gone Speke discovers the ‘Ripon Falls” 
and then marches after Grant to Unyoro. The defence of Grant is 
chivalry par excellence, but it is not geography.” 
—and all this, unamended by so much as a foot-note, from a writer 
who, though he is unable to recognise that to Colonel Grant the 
word of his friend and associate was justly sufficient evidence 
for any statement made by Captain Speke, was tempestuously 
angry that his at first uncorroborated account of an unprecedented 
exploit performed by himself should not have been unhesitatingly 
accepted by a scientific body to whom he was wholly unknown, 
and by a public to whom the name of the New York Herald is not 
an absolute guarantee for scrupulous accuracy,—all this, though. 
he has already said (page 454.) :—‘* The river may be the Congo, 
or perhaps the Niger...... But it would be premature to 
dogmatise on the subject. Livingstone will clear up the point 
himself; and if he finds it to be the Congo, will be the first to 
admit his error.” Reiterated instances of such petulance spoil 
this really interesting narrative, which is also pervaded by @ 
graver defect. Mr. Stanley cannot give anyone who has ever 
ever had anything to do with Africa credit for good faith in either 
his public or private relations. That unlucky continent, accord- 
ing to him, seems to demoralise everybody as it demoralised Mrs. 
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as 
Jellyby’s household. Captain Speke sent his friend out of the | persons of the Autocrat and the Professor, now speaking in the 
way of sharing the discoverer’s laurels, and then won them himself person of the Poet, “that I have secured one good, faithful, 
by an enormous and costly falsehood. Captain Burton and loving reader, who never finds fault, who never gets sleepy over 
Captain Speke did not agree, but they were both excessively afraid | my pages, whom no critic can bully out of a liking for me, and to 
of fever, so that “the Lake Regions of Central Africa” did not: whom I am always safe in addressing myself." We do 
frighten Mr. Stanley a bit,—its ‘* wormwood-and-fever tone he re- | not know enough of the Boston reading public to pre- 
garded as the result of African disease ;” and then does not the | dict certainly how many such readers Dr. Holmes will 
«erudite Burton” spell Tanganika with an unnecessary y, which find amongst his own people, but if they do not prove 
the author gravely suppresses in a foot-note? Sir Samuel Baker is to be considerably more than one, it will be time for the visible 
mockingly allotted ‘a corner” of the Albert Nyanza, much in the | axis of the earth to think of sticking out somewhere else than 
same way as a third in a swindle might be spoken of, in the | at Boston. At all events, we can answer for a reasonable number 
tone of ‘they three sad rogues be;” and the officers of the Living- | being found in England, and we should like to claim to satisfy 
stone Search Expedition suffer as much from Mr. Stanley's | the description ourselves, but for the plural impersonality which 
explanation of the abandonment of the expedition, as Dr. Kirk | hedges reviewers. It is certain that no critic can bully us out of 
guffers from his unconcealed antipathy. Mr. Stanley would have | liking the Poet’s talk, for we have set ourselves to lead others into 
done well if he had suppressed the chapter entitled ‘‘ Valedic- | liking it, and we also bear the critic’s pen; it is certain, too, that. 
tory.” It is a compendium of all the faults of his intellect, on its we have not fallen asleep over any page. And we suppose the 
moral and literary sides. And it offends English readers, to whom | Poet can address himself to us safely enough, for if we could 
the excessive publicity of American life, the curiosity on one side, | have been angry with anything he said, we ought to have taken 
the tumbling on the other, which make literary people public pro- | amiss certain wicked remarks about pizoic literature ‘ becoming 
jartyyare repulsive as a matter of taste, and intolerable as a ques- so extensive that nobody is safe from its ad infinitum progeny.’ 
We are not interested in Mr. Stanley’s im- | It might offend us if some one should say that literature is infested 


| with reviewers, which is but a milder suggestion of the same 


is of the personal appearance of Lieutenant Dawson, 

{ of Mr. Oswald Livingstone, the rightful precedence image. But from the Autocrat, Professor, or Poet—threefold 

“of Mr. New, or the discipline of the English Naval Service. | faces half-veiling the one mind full of subtle and kindly wit—it 
So far from sharing Mr. Stanley’s surprise at Lieutenant | comes very differently. Let who will be indignant for the sake of 
Dawson’s having chosen to return to England in another ship, | this epizoic order of things ; let the greater journals that feed upon 
we feel inclined to commend Mr. Dawson’s prudence, and | books and the lesser journals that feed upon the greater find their 
regret that he did not evince that salutary quality earlier. ‘The | champions; we have no critical remark to make except that Dr. 

public has long been in possession of Lieutenant Dawson's explana- | Holmes has a strange way of making a man see the ludicrous 





| manners. 


% 


tion of his conduct; he has been exonerated by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson from actual blame, though not from a mistake in judg- 
ment, and it is hard on him to have his impulsive, rather foolish, 
talk to Mr. Stanley recorded in a big book, with all the circum- 
stantiality of an important dialogue, as it is hard on Lieutenant 
Henn to be whitewashed with such a brush as the author's. 
These matters, however, are trifling in comparison with the in- 


side of his own work, and keeping him in a good humour all 
the time. 

In the Poet at the Break/ust-Table we have the conclusion of 
the series which began several years ago with the Autocrat. The 
Table, which is the permanent centre of all these chapters of 
pleasant discourse, from which they wander into infinite varieties 
of digression, and come back with sudden turns when least ex- 








pected, is the table of a boarding-house at Boston. ‘Three genera- 
Stanley puts forth in this serious book, written for a public which | tions of boarders have come and gone under the rule of the much- 
is jealous of the reputation of its servants, and respects, if it does | contriving and sometimes much-enduring landlady; or rather 
not “interview” and “ovate” them. Mr. Stanley’s utterances | they have come and not gone, having the privilege of perpetual 
might have passed as rash, as mere bounce, because Dr. Kirk | youth which belongs to all creatures of fiction that once fairly 
had failed to see the god through the cloud, had believed the | succeed in living. Many of our readers will remember the com- 
correspondent of the New York Herald to be that which | panies which were gathered round the Autocrat and the Professor 
he represented himself, and though he received him with | in the two former volumes. ‘The meetings of this year, ruled over 
a courtesy which must have been, we think, exceptional, | and reported by the Poet, are the last. The landlady has given 
did not do a number of things which it would have been up keeping boarders, and the Poet ends with a set farewell and an 
exceedingly improper for him to have done, and of whose pro- | epilogue to the series ; a very quaint epilogue, in the author’s most. 
priety we should have had our doubts, even supposing Dr. Kirk | individual manner, showing how a book-hunter picks up the whole 
had divined the truth. Dr. Kirk’s reticence was perfectly right, | set at a cheap store for one dime, A.D. 1972. We know no 
and Mr, Stanley was just a little too smart for the occasion. Mr. | living writer who could with a more unaffected humour take 
Stanley’s account of the detention at Bagamoyo of the goods’ | his readers into confidence on the question which must come into 
caravan destined for the relief of Dr. Livingstone at Ujiji, where | the mind of everyone who puts his heart into his work—What 
he was generally believed by the authorities at Zanzibar to | will have become of me and my labours a century hence?—or who 
be, a detention which he states Dr. Kirk discovered only by | could more happily bring out with a few touches the thoughts the 
going to the district for sporting purposes, is opposed to Dr. | question calls up, half solemn, half ludicrous,—or rather, per- 
Kirk's own statement of the facts, and certainly to all the | adventure, so solemn that we shrink from looking much or 
Consul's antecedents. No wonder such an account, carried to the directly at them, and betake ourselves for refuge to 
intrepid old traveller, when he had been driven back by want and | bravado or irony, as a coarser or a finer nature prompts. 
suffering, by treachery and desertion, from the point he bad gained | And certainly if any one quality is to be assigned to explain 
with such terrible toil, created great bitterness of heart in him.| the charm and subtle flavour of Dr. Holmes’s writing, the 
No doubt that bitterness has passed away,—such things do not | choice may well fall upon his irony ; by this turn of his mind he 
linger with the large-souled,—but this book will reach Dr. Living- | chiefly excels. It is far from the blundering superficial semblance 
stone some day, and it will grieve him, by taking away a pleasant- | of the thing which often passes current; nor is it much akin to 
ness from his recollection of the gallant white man who broke in with | the grave and fatal Sophoclean irony which the Bishop of St. 
aid and cheerful companionship, on what was probably one of the | David's expounded long ago in his brilliant essay ; it rather calls 
dreariest experiences of his long and, for the most part, solitary career. | to memory the ways of Plato in his lighter mood, when he over- 
Mr. Stanley adds a postscript to this volume, in which he | flows with lovely or grotesque fancies, and shows himself—what 
acknowledges that atonement has been made to him for certain | only one or two of his editors have discovered him to be—one of the 
slights which were inflicted upon him, and which are universally | great humourists of the world. Wesay this knowing that Plato is 
regretted. It would be well if he, too, in time and turn, should | unapproachable, and not wishing to raise any undue expectation 
make atonement for the offences which render a book, anxiously | of finding the splendours of the Platonic Symposium at the 
expected, eagerly welcomed, and possessed of a great deal of merit, | breakfast-table of Boston. But Platonism is as universal and as 
much less useful than it otherwise would have been. | unconfined by local limits as Pantagruelism, and notwithstanding, 
the differences of scale, of language, and of circumstances, a true 
THE POET ees SAKFAST.T E° Platonic aroma is here. 
uy é AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. | There is a fine fouch in this manner in the last chapter of the 
} AM going to take it for granted now and henceforth,” says the | hook. ‘he Old Master, the Poet, and the Astronomer, who have 
voice which has spoken so many delightful things to us in the jn the course of the volume become so intimate as to form a sort 
| of speculative club, meet to hear the master read out some of his 
reflections. He announces his intention of reading the page that 


dictment of Dr. Kirk, which, to our profound regret, we find Mr. 
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holds the quintessence of his vital experiences. The Poet is 


naturally curious :— 
“What was he going to tell us? The Young Astronomer looked 


upon him with an eyo as clear and steady and brilliant as the | 


evening star, but I could see that he, too, was a little nervous, wonder- 
ing what would come nest. The Old Master adjusted his large, round 
spectacles, and began :—‘It has cost me fifty years to find my place in 
the Order of Things..... It was on the morning of my fiftieth birth- 
day that the solution of the great problem I had sought so long came to 
me as a simple formula, with a few grand but obvious inferences. 
will repeat the substance of this final intuition, The one central fact in 
the Order of Things which solves all questions is’—At this moment we 
were interrupted by a knock at the Master’s door.” 

It was the landlady, who announced her abdication come the 
end of December. And the Old Master would not be induced 
to complete the disclosure of his formula. It is curious that as 
the Poet ends, the Professor begins with an interrupted aphorism. 
In the Professor’s case the sentence does get finished after a page 
or two, but it only states the problem of the great end of 
being, whereof the solution remains written in red ink on the 
interleaved page of the Old Master's book which the Poet did 
not hear. 

And who is the Old Master? It was a question to be expected, 
‘but we had come to believe so completely in the reality of the 
Poet and all his friends that we had forgotten the necessity of 
The Master is a very important person, and the 


explanation. 
in the book. He talks through five pages 


first we meet 


before we find it is not the Poct himself, and he continues | 


to talk afterwards with much more authority than was 
allowed to any but the chief speaker in the days of the Auto- 
erat and the Professor. Sometimes he seems to represent the 
writer’s real thought more than the Poet himself, so that this 
work has a dual character, which we conjecture to mean an in- 
creased differentiation of the intellectual and decisive from the 
vague and fanciful element in Dr. Holmes’s own mind. But how- 


ever that may be, the Master’s discourse is exceeding good. 


Almost his first word is one of those trenchant sayings whose | 


truth does not the less go to the root of the matter for making 


itself felt at once :— 

“You can't keep a dead-level long, if you burn everything down 
flat to mako it. Why, bless your soul! if all the cities of the world were 
reduced to ashes, you'd have a new set of millionaires in a couple of 
years or so, out of the trade in potash.” 

Here is another of his incisive judgments :— 


or throw themselves down before; they always did, they always will; 
and if you don’t make it of wood, you must make it of words, which are 
just as much used for idols as promissory notes are used for values.” 
As the days go on, the Poet and the Master become fast friends, 
and hold many colloquies apart from the rest. Weare introduced 
to the Master's library, an ideal library, with a charming mixture 
of method and oddity, one notable feature being a place reserved 
for foundling books that have seen better days, adopted out of the 
pure magnanimity of a book-lover. It is found that the best way 


of conversing with the Master is ‘‘ to wind him up with a question, 
| decessors in some sense, but they are companions without being 


and let him run down all of himself.” And at last his con- 


tinuous manner of talk passes by a natural transition into read- | 


ing out his written thoughts. He has something to say of 
Darwinism and the scientific study of man, in a tone in no way 
less human than the Poet’s or the Professor's accustomed 
thoughtful moods, but more firm and assured :— 


“To study nature without fear is possible, but without reproach, 
impossible. Tho man who worships in the temple of knowledge must 
carry his arms with him, as our Puritan fathers had to do when they 
gathered in their first rude meeting-houses. It is a fearful thing to 
meddle with the ark which holds the mysteries of creation. I remem- 
ber that when I was a child the tradition was whispered round among us 
ntti folks that if we tried to count the stars we should drop down dead. 


Nevertheless, the stars have been counted, and the astronomer has sur- | 


[He goes on to speak of the duty of reverence for the 
spirit of reverence wherever we find it. But after two paragraphs more 
the Poet shows by catching at a word with a senseless question that ho 
is notawake. The Master only stares, and shuts up his book.] Sut 
prata biberunt, he said. 


some of these things you’ve been getting half asleep over by and by.” 

The Master has his outbreaks of downright fun too. One of 
the most amusing pieces in the book is his description of some 
**music-pounding ” at a concert by ‘‘a young woman with as 
many white muslin flounces round her as the planet Saturn has 
rings,” who ‘‘ gave the music-stool a twirl or two, and fluffed 
down on to it like a whirl of soapsuds in a hand-basin.” 
will not spoil the reader's pleasure in the account of the perform- 
ance following this promise. 


The next most interesting person is the Astronomer. We first 


know him as a lonely student, something dissatisfied with himself | 


f man’s life. 


| asked the Register of Deeds.” 


A sick man that gets talking about himself, a | 
woman that gets talking about her baby, and an author that begins | 
reading out of his own book, never know when to stop. You'll think of | 


We, 


| and the world, whose cares and doubts are poured out in a serieg 
| of poems, always curious, very beautiful at times, and very differ. 
;ent from any other of Mr. Holmes’s works we know, called 
| “ Wind-Clouds and Star-Drifts.”. Then there is a young girl in 
the boarding-house, also alone in the world, who struggles to make 
a living by writing stories for magazines. It comes to pass one 
evening that the whole party visits the Astronomer’s observatory : 
the Poet forecasts from this meeting in a new way a chance for 
the elective affinities :— 
| What tremendous forces they are, if two subjects of them come 
| within range! There lies a bit of iron. All the dynamic agencies of 
| the universe are pledged to hold it just in that position, and there it will 
| lie until it becomes a heap of red-brown rust. But see, I hold a magnet 
to it,—it looks to you just such a bit of iron as the other,—and lo! it 
leaves them all,—the tugging of the mighty earth; of the ghostly 
| moon that walks in white, trailing the snaky waves of the ocean after 
her; of the awful sun, twice as large as a sphere that the whole orbit 
of the moon would but just girdle,—it leaves the wrestling of all their 
| forces which are at a dead-lock with each other, all fighting for it, and 
\ springs straight to the magnet. What a lucky thing it is for well-con- 
{ducted persons that the maddening elective affinities don’t come into 
| play in full force very often!” 
In fact, the Astronomer and the girl look at a double star together, 
| and it is prophetic of their fate. ‘The last lesson in astronomy— 
the last of a course merely hinted at—glides in the most natural 
way from the constellations into one of those love-passages in which 
Dr. Holmes knows how to tell the eternally old and new story 
with an ever new freshness and grace. 
| Another figure we must not forget is the Scarabee, a dry little 
| entomologist, who thinks himself not fit to be called an entomo- 
' logist, seeing that beetles alone are enough for the work of one 
Of him the master says :— 
| These specialists are the coral-insects that build up a reef. By an 
| by it will be an island, and for aught we know, may grow into a con- 
| tinent. But I don’t want to be a coral-insect myself.” 


| He looks at the world and all that therein is only in relation to 


| the Coleoptera. 
He asks to look at a copy of Paradise Lost the Master has been 
| reading from :— 

“* Dermestes lardarius,’ he said, pointing to a place where the edge of 
one side of the outer cover had been slightly tasted by some insect, 
‘Very fond of leather while they're in the larva state.’—‘ Damage the 
goods as bad as mice,’ said the salesman.—‘ Eat half the binding off 

' Folio 67,’ said the Register of Deeds.—‘ Something did, anyhow, and it 
| wasn’t mice. Found the shelf covered with little hairy cases belong- 


+ Men are idolaters, and want something to look at and kiss and bug | ing to something or other that had no business there.’—‘ Skins of the 
2 @ é i g, | 


Dermestes lardarius,’ said the Scarabee, ‘ you can always tell them by those 
brown hairy coats. That’s the name to give them.’—‘ What good does 
it do to give em a name after they’ve eat the binding off my folios?’ 
[Register for Registrar is a startling 
American innovation, unless it is a revival. ] 


IIis last and most sociable performance is a wedding present of 
| a: : : . 
diamond beetle to the Astronomer and his bride—accompanied by: 


suggestion that the larvee may like some day to look at it, and by the 
Scarabee’s only observed smile. And we part from the Coleopterist 
with a feeling that he, too, is human. 

The book may be said to challenge comparison with its pre- 


rivals. ‘They differ asthe same man differs from himself at one age 
and another. If in this volume the dashing versatility of the Auto- 
crat has somewhat abated—and certainly we are far from saying 
it is lost—there is a gain, on the other hand, in depth of feeling 
and maturity of thought. There is every temptation to linger at 
the feast spread for us at the Breakfast-Table, but we have 
delayed our readers long enough from seeking and enjoying it at 
first hand. And in case they should think such easy and graceful 
writing must come by nature and so think lightly of the art that 
has brought it to perfection, we commend to them the landlady’s 
remark on literary pursuits in general :—‘‘ There ain’t much differ- 
ence, for that matter, between sewing on shirts and writing on 
stories,—one way you work with your foot, and the other way 
you work with your fingers, but I rather guess there’s more head- 
ache in the stories than there is in the stitches.” 





ASPECTS OF AUTHORSHIP.* 


Tur: first hasty peeps into a book which the reader takes in order 


to see if it be worth reading, and the reviewer to tell if it be 
worth reviewing, are not always trustworthy. In the present in- 
stance, looking at the headings of the various papers which make 
up this volume, and noticing some of its leading characteristics, 
we are at first inclined to think that it owes its existence to a 
combination of the two elements which form its second title. 
Incessant quotation and allusion lead us very naturally to observe 





* Aspects of Authorship; or, Book-marks and Book-makers. By Francis Jacox. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 7 
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that, after freely dispersing book-marks about a library, the mere 
process of gathering them in again would suffice to create a 
pook-maker. But a more careful examination of the various 
essays shows the injustice of this sentence. It is true that | 
Mr. Jacox gives us very little original matter, that he is con- 
tented with digesting and arranging thoughts which have been 
used already, and that he does not even care to work out the 
new thoughts which they suggest. Yet much as we may regret 
what seems to us the effect of a literary self-denying ordinance, 
we must admit that these papers have a peculiar merit. The sub- 
jects Mr. Jacox treats are seldom hackneyed, and though some 
of his materials are well known, they »re accompanied by so 
much that is fresh and strange as to give them a totally new 
setting. ‘Thus, for instance, we all remember the enormous sale 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, upon which Mr. Jacox quotes an article by 
Mr. Senior in the Audinburgh Review. But comparatively few 
would be aware that the treatise De Imitatione Christi was trans- | 
lated sixty different times into French and thirty times into 
Italian, while there have been one thousand editions of it in 
French and two thousand in Latin. Again, there is a very 
familiar passage in Pendennis on the subject of literary talkers,— 
George Warrington assuring his friend that “the talk of pro- | 
fessional critics and writers is not a whit more brilliant 
or profound or amusing than that of any other society | 
of educated people.” Mr. Jacox, of course, does not overlook 
this dictum when he writes an essay on Literary Society; but he | 
supports it by many other authorities, and notably by reference to | 
Coleridge and De Quincey. ‘* We have,” he says, ‘‘ the attesta- 
tion of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, when describing an evening 
spent among the more intelligent tradesmen of Birmingham, that | 
nowhere is more unaffected good-sense exhibited, and particularly 
nowhere more elasticity aud freshness of mind, than in the conver- 
sation of the leading men in manufacturing towns. Thomas de | 
Quincey bears witness that in Kendal especially, in Bridgewater, | 
and in Manchester, he has been present at more interesting con- 
versations, marked by as much information and more natural 
eloquence in conveying it, than usually in literary circles or in | 
places professedly learned.” We might multiply instances 
in which Mr. Jacox has capped familiar things with those 
that are strange; but the result would only be to prove 
that his range of reading is wide and curious, while his memory 
is similarly retentive, and that he is skilled ia the harmonious | 
arrangement of miscellaneous masses of material. It is not often 
that we find him repeating himself, or inserting anything at the 
wrong place, though such a writer is peculiarly exposed to both 
temptations. Ie has yielded to them indeed twice in this volume, | 
but we must not dwell too long on such a natural weakness. 

Mr. Jacox’s tendency to multiply instances is rather apt to de- | 
generate into a vice, and if he was not happy in his selection of 
subjects as well as in his method of treatment, he would run the 
risk of becoming tedious, What he might do iu the way of pure 
collection if he gave up his mind to it, appears from a long | 
foot-note which contains samples of what may be called | 
international nicknames. He alludes to the habit of call-| 
ing Klopstock the (German Milton, Schiller the German | 
Zachylus, Gogot the Russian Homer, Dobson the English 
Vandyke, Vida the Christian Virgil. Fortunately Mr. Jacox 
spares us the “ page after page, almost sheet after sheet,” which | 
might be devoted- to enumerating ‘‘ examples of this trick of | 
phrase, used so vaguely, cheaply, and unscrupulously.” No doubt 
it could readily be shown that in many instances the attempt to 
characterise a writer of one nation by identifying him with the 
offspring of another has led to a failure in appreciating the dis- 
tinctive features of both the subjects of the comparison. But the | 
result would not repay the labour required, aud the reader would be | 
too much disposed to take the whole argument on trust by a pro- | 
cess which might not commend itself to the writer. At the close | 
of one of the papers in this volume, which is too much taken up | 
With mere enumeration of names, Mr. Jacox shows that he is con- 
scious of the danger to which he is exposing himself. ‘This chapter | 
of instances,” he says, ‘‘ must somewhere have an end, and perhaps | 
here or nowhere; now or never, is the word.” In our judgment, 
the here and now are rightly chosen. Mr. Jacox had for some | 
pages been cataloguing under the head of “* Commerciai Failures ” 
the men who had begun life in business and had afterwards turued 
to the higher pursuits in which they became famous. A chapter | 
immediately preceding this bears the title of ‘* Lapses in Law,” | 
and records the many instances of those who, in the words of | 
Prescott, have sacrificed the affections plighted to Themis on the | 
altars of the Muse. In both these papers Mr. Jacox yields too | 
much to the tendency of which we have spoken. Many of the 


cases mentioned are worthy of notice, and we may begin with 
Ovid, both in his own verse and in Ben Jonson’s play, before 
coming to more modern names of literary distinction. Bat we do 
not care to be reminded of men who exchanged a prospect of 
mediocre success at the Bar or on the Rolls for much the same 
result in literature. Itis often easy for a man to discover by a short 
expericuce that he is not fitted for success in the line of life which he 
has adopted, without at the same time gaining an assurance of hig 
being better qualified for any other calling. Perhaps the most 
singular instance noted by Mr. Jacox in this paper, and the most 
striking exception to the general rule exemplified by so many 
greater names, is that of the Spanish poet Melendez Valdes, who 
gave up law for literature, became * the spirit-child of society and 
the Muses,” then turned to the law again, and rose to the highest 
position at The Spanish Bar. We are, of course, familiar with the 
case of Lord Mansfield, and with the aid of Pope's line remember 
* How sweet an Ovid was in Murray lost!” 

and in our own age we have seen the author of Jon occupy a 
seat on the Judicial Bench. Yet in the best known instance the 
choice between law and literature had to be made early, and had 
to be made once for all; the profession being generally selected by 
parents, the vocation being, in two senses, that of the son. How- 
ever, here again Mr. Jacox provides us with an exception. The 
Dauish poet Oeblenschliiger left the stage and pursued the law, 
and afterwards forsook the law for literature. 

Some of the by-ways of literature into which Mr. Jacox leads 
us afford pleasant rambles, although when we look back on them 


it is difficult to assign any reason for our enjoyment. Others, 


again, open out more profitable vistas of thought, aud fulfil a 
worthier purpose by leading us on to reflection. Much depends 
on the class of subject, as the curiosities of literature, to which Mr. 
Jacox devotes himself, are not always of an elevated description. 
It may be difficult to draw the line between things which are 
addressed to mere idle curiosity and things which have a more 
important bearing on character. ‘Thus very often an account of 
the habits of composition adopted by different authors gives place 
to a sketch of their domestic habits for which there is by no means 


‘the same excuse. Mr. Jacox appears to have avoided this error in 


his paper cailed “ Authorship in the Act,” where we have an 
interesting account of the faculty which some authors have pos- 
sessed of writing in the midst of interruptions :— 

“Tt is an exceptional physique that enables an author to write at bie 
ease amid interruptions and distractions, lets and hindrances, of a 
domestic kind. Heloise gave this singular reason for her constant 
refusal to become Abelard’s wife—that no mind devoted to the medita- 
tions of philosophy could endure tho cries of children, the chatter of 
nurses, and the babble and coming and going in and out of serving-men 


|and women. Of Abelard himself, however, we are told that he hada 
rare power of abstracting himself from all outward concerns; that no- 


one knew better how to be alone, though surrounded by others ; and that,. 
in fact, his senses took no note of outward things. When Cumberland 
was composing any work, he never shut himself up in bis study, but 
always wrote in the room where his family sat, and did not feel ip the 
least disturbed by the noise of his children at play beside him, The 
literary habits of Lord Hailes, as Mr. Robert Chambers remarks, were 
hardly such as would have been expected from his extreme nicety of 
diction: it was in no secluded sanctum, or ‘ den,’ that he composed, but 
by the ‘ parlour fireside,’ with wife and bairns within very present sight 
and sound. Cowper describes himself at Weston (1791) as working im 
a study exposed to all manner of inroads, and no way disconcerted by 


‘the coming and going of servants, or other incidental and inevitable 
| impediments. A year or two later he writes from the same spot, 


‘amidst a chaos of interruptions,’ including Hayley spouting Greek, and 
Mrs. Unwin talking sometimes to them, sometimes to herself. Francis. 
Horner relates a visit he and a friend paid to Jeremy Bentham at 
Ford Abbey, one spacious room in which, a tapestried chamber, the 
utilitarian philosopher had utilised into what he called his ‘ scribbling 
shop ’—two or three tables being set out, covered with white napkins, 
on which were placed music desks with manuscripts; and here the 
visitors were allowed to be ‘present at the mysteries, for he went on as 
if we bad not been with him.’ The fourth of Dr, Chalmers’s Astronomi- 
cal Discourses was penned in a sinall pocket-book, in a strange apart- 
ment, where he was liablo every moment to interruption; for it was 
at the manse of Balmerino, disappointed in not finding the minister at 
home, and having a couple of hours to spare—and in a drawing-foom at 
the manse of Kilmeny, with all the excitement of meeting for the first 
ime, after a year’s absence, many of his former friends and parish- 
joners—that he penned paragraph after paragraph of a composition 
which, as his son-in-law and biographer, Dr. Hanna, says, bears upon it 
so much the aspect of high and continuous elaboration. His friend and 
sometime associate in pastoral work, Edward Irving, on the other hand, 
could not write a sermon if any one was in the room with him, Chalmers 


| appears to have been specially endowed with that faculty of coneen- 


trated attention which is commonly regarded as one of the surest marks 
of the highest class of intellect, and which Alison so much admires in 
Wellington—as, for instance, on the day when he lay at San Christoval, 
in front of the French army, hourly expecting a battle, and wrote outin 
the field a long and minute memorial on the establishment of a bank at 
Lisbon on the principles of the English ones.” 


In another place Mr. Jacox says that Sydney Smith wrote his 


| essays in the midst of family interruptions, music and talking ; and 
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he might have ad led, though perhaps we are wrong to suggest an | besides gambling. Jasper Brantynham, the hero of the tale, is a 
additional instance, that Dr. Hampden wrote the Bampton Lec- | young barrister of brilliant intellectual capacity, who befriends 
tures, which were so appalling to his theological oppoyents, with | Philippa and her father, and of course falls madly in love with 
his children playing on the floor of his study. We need not enter | the former. He is the son and heir of a rich old country gentle. 
upon the contrast presented by so many authors who cannot write | man, whom he seldom visits, because his father has given a second 
a line unless the room is perfectly quiet. Our readers will find | mistress to Brantynham in the person of a second wife, with 
both classes represented in Mr. Jacox’s book, and will be able to | whom and whose son Jasper is not at all on friendly terms, 
judge for themselves how far the power of abstraction is a sure | In due time Jasper marries Philippa, but secretly, from fear of hig 
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sign of the highest intellect. 





A WOMAN'S TRIUMPH.* 

Tuts is one of the class of novels that are sufficiently good to 
make us think they ought to have been a great deal better. Lady 
Hardy is, of course, no novice in the work of novel-writing, having 
long ago honourably won her spurs, if we may apply such a 
metaphor toa lady. She writes with a good deal of intensity and 
sometimes with real_power. She has the gift of weaving a story 
that will enchain the reader’s attention, and her latest is not be- 
hind her earlier works in that respect. The ordinary reader who 
begins A Woman's Triumph unsuspectingly, intending to lay it 
aside and come to it again, will find it difficult, except at a cost of 
cesolution probably unusual with him, to tear him or herself away 
from it, and will be pressed with anxiety as to the fate of the 
heroine to return to it. So that in one respect there can be no 
doubt A Woman's Triumph is a successful novel. ‘There are also 
others in which the book deserves commendation. The general 
level of the writing is fairly good, and in some of the scenes there 
és the manifestation of real power. We know few things of its 
kind in recent novels more impressive than the description of the 
interview between Jasper Brantynham and Philippa towards the 
close of the third volume. It is full of pathos and passion, the 
expression of which, though occasionally a little stagy, is yet pro- 
foundly affecting. 

Nevertheless, A Woman's Triumph is a novel that we cannot but 
tegret its author has written. If a novel should be anything 
more than a means of providing amusement, and enabling one to 
wile away a few hours agreeably, this one is a mistake. Itisa 
mistake as to its plot, it is a mistake as to its characters, it is a 
mistake as to its morality. The fact that it offers us an interest- 
ing story and some scenes of unusual intensity and descriptive 
power only heightens the regret that the capacity thus shown 
should not be allied to higher reasoning powers and a better- 
balanced judgment. The whole plot is crude, not in its develop- 
ment, but in its original conception. We cannot doubt that if 


Lady Hardy had devoted more time and thought to it, without | 


on that account giving less to the execution of her plan, she 
would have produced us an equally interesting work, and one free 
from the blemishes we cannot but attribute to it. Her characters 
might have been made to act in a more self-consistent and less 
unnatural manner. 


power and efficacy, and without so many absurd anomalies, the | 


self-sacrificing nature of woman’s love. 
saved a good deal of what we may term brushwood and under- 
growth that appears quite unnecessary in view of the end. There 
is not a little of this superfluous matter, which seems designed to 
prepare for something that is never fulfilled, or at least, that we 
never know to have been fulfilled. ‘There are interests and 
incidents in the story that lead us to expect results that never 
come. We are left at the last in ignorance of a good deal we 
might and probably do desire to know. There is thus round the 
entire work an air of incompleteness and want of proportion that 
irritates the reader who looks for something more than an interest- 
ing story. In short, as we have already said, the book is so good 
up to a certain point and in certain directions that we feel 
disappointed at not finding it equally so in all. 

We have an excellent opening in the description of the domestic 
aménage of Philippa Maitland and her father, to whom we are in- 
troduced just as he has lost in financial speculation all his own and 
his daughter’s money. He is a well-meaning, but weak old gentle- 
man, who is always expecting fortune to befriend him, and who 
grows very miserable and a source of misery to his daughter as 
well as himself when fortune does not come up to his sanguine 
expectations. Philippa at this time is quite a girl, who has been 
trained in the lap of luxury, with all the enjoyments she could wish 


at her disposal, when she is suddenly called upon to face a future | 
without money or any idea of how to get it. She is described to us | 


in glowing terms as perfect in womanly beauty, and as possessing 
a wonderful voice, fitted to make her a triumphant opera prima 
donna. Her father can play the violin,—the one thing he can do 





* A Woman's Triumph: a Novel. By Lady Hardy. 3 vols. London: Tinsley 


Brothers. 


Her story might have illustrated with equal | 


And we might have been | 


| father, who is prejudiced on the subject of the wife of the heir of 
Brantynham, and whose health is such that any sudden disclosure 
of exciting news might cause his death. [ut he conceives the 
| notable plan of taking his wife to Brantynham as his betrothed, 
| that his father may grow to be fond of her, and then it will be 
easy, he fancies, to break the news. Urgent business, however, 
calls him to India, and Philippa is left a guest at the hall to 
remain there till he comes back. Hardly has he gone than 
Philippa begins to be tormented by the addresses of Joseph 
Atherton, the son of Jasper’s step-mother. Doubts about 
Jasper’s real love for her, the idea that he has married her 
out of compassion, and that he was in love with Kate 
Atherton (Joseph’s sister) before he sought her hand, 
with many other morbid fancies, continually torment her. Such 
ideas are fostered by Jasper’s stepmother, whose great longing it 
is to secure Brantynham in the family by getting the heir married 
to Kate. When, as time goes on, Philippa does not receive letters 
from India, all the doubts and fears which tortured her soul grow 
in intensity, and at last, goaded to fierce excitement by the per- 
secutions of Joseph Atherton, she leaves Brantynham secretly and 
in haste, determined to sink her identity and be for her husband 
as if she had never been. Jasper, thinking her dead, will then be 
free to marry Kate, whom he loved first. This plan is carried out. 
She goes abroad and puts herself in training to become a public 
singer. Notification of her death is sent to Jasper, who, 
after coming from India, had vainly sought to fathom the mystery 
of his wife’s disappearance and whereabouts. Philippa, under a 
| changed name, becomes a great singer, taking captive the multi- ° 
tudes in Italy, and winning large sums of money, to the delight of 
| her imbecile but greedy old father. How a gifted popular singer 
| was likely to remain concealed from her husband, who was a 
| wealthy country gentleman in England, widely known in many 
| circles of city and country society, does not seem to have 
|} occurred as a difficulty to Lady Hardy. Strangely enough, 
| however, the lady, who, through a romantic private friendship 
| with the great singer, becomes the unconscious instrumen- 
tality in introducing the husband and wife to each other 
is the very lady whom Jasper, after succeeding to the estates 
'on his father’s death, marries, being weary of living a soli- 
| tary bachelor’s life. He does not love her in any passionate 
way, but has a kind of placid liking for her, which is deemed 
enough in so obviousa mariage de convenance. As stated, the second 
Travelling abroad with 
| her husband, she hears that her friend and great singer is in the™ 








| wife is the means of finding the first one. 


recognition of course follows. Philippa in the spirit of self-sacri- 
fice she has been represented as embodying, of course does all that _ 
is possible to prevent an open esclandre, aud to keep the knowledge 
of her relation to her husband from the second wife. Jasper, after 
the first reproaches were over, feels the old love revive in all its in- 
tensity, but is schooled by Philippa to consider her as dead to him 
| still, that so the second wife, who is about to become a mother, 
may be saved the terrible consequences of knowing the real state 
of matters. But all the same, the second wife dies very soon, the 
baby dies too, and so Jasper and Philippa are finally rewarded for 
all their trials and troubles. 

In all this we are puzzled to know what it is that “* A Woman's 
Triumph ” consists in. Was it the triumph of Philippa over her 
own love for her husband, when she madly withdrew from 
the sphere of his life in order that he might be free to marry 
another? Was it the triumph over poverty which with her 
father Philippa is made to face early in the story, and which 
by her own exertions later on was converted into wealth ? 
Or was the triumph she achieved over the fickle crowd of 
opera-goers by her wonderful voice? Or lastly, was it the 
triumph over circumstances that was finally won when, through 
the death of his second wife, Jasper Brantynham was able 
to acknowledge Philippa openly? In each and all of these 
there was a triumph of some kind, though we question if the last 
and greatest could be enjoyed by either husband or wife with- 
out very considerable remorse. It seems to us that Lady Hardy 
| has committed a mistake in calling her book by the title it bears. 
| But the mistake is much greater which allows Philippa to be guilty 
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sf such absurd conduct as is attributed to her. First of all, it is 
inconceivable that a woman such as she is represented would have 
cenaiall to visit her husband's father’s house with him as his 
betrothed when she was his wife, and allow her husband to start for 
India without disclosing the relationship to any of his friends. Such 
conduct on his part was cowardly baseness, and for her to acquiesce 
in and permit it was worse than folly, considerin g the consequences 
that might have followed. But if it is simply incredible that 
Philippa and J asper—being what they are said to have been— 
could have so acted, how possibly can we believe that Philippa 
should have thought so lightly of her wifely duties as to pave the 
way with elaborate art for making her husband guilty of bigamy ? 
It is more conceivable that a high-souled woman such as she is 
cepresented would have put an end to her life and thus really 
allowed her husband to marry the woman he loved, or that 
she supposed he loved, than to have acted in the stupid way 
she is said to have done. Not only is she thus exhibited as defec- 
tive in her moral nature, but her actions are altogether confused 
and foolish. Why did she not sift the tale of Jasper’s first love 
to the bottom, and find if it were really true? She assumed it to 
be so almost on its first suggestion to her. And when she ceased 
to have letters from him she acted similarly, while he on his side 
does not appear to have been much wiser. 

These are but a few specimens of the faults of the book, the list 
of which might be multiplied almost indefinitely. They are enough, 
however, to prove our assertion that it is a failure as a work of art. 
Lady Hardy ought to take warning. She is in danger of making 
mere intensity a substitute for all the other qualifications of a 
novelist. It is a great mistake, and this book proves it, interesting 
and attractive though it be as a mere story. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
a ae 

Ante-Nicene Christian Library. Vol. 24. Early Liturgies, §c. Edited | 

by the Rey. A. Roberts, D.D., and J. Donaldson, LL.D. (T. and T. | 


were not content with an ex cathedrd infallibility, as being too 
limited, but the Council decrees it. I dreaded something like a 
| sctentific, political, or governing infallibility; but the Council decrees only 
| that which is doctrinal.” One of his last utterances has a very touching 
significance. He had dictated some sentences—for he worked till the 
last—and had had them read to him. “At the end, he said to me,’ 
writes Pére Perraud, “ Ajoutez,—Et Dieu pout mourir pour ce qu'il aime. 
| ‘ Ce au noutre,’ he added, observing that when I read the phrase aloud 
I had said ceux.” From the same publisher and from the hand of the same 
translator, which does its work, wo may say, very well, we have Pére 
Gratry’s Henri Perreyve. The book is not very happily arranged. The 
obvious criticism upon itis that it seems intended for those who knew the 
subject of it rather than for those who were strangers to him. It is true 
| that the translator in his introduction deals with this very point. “TI 
would strongly advise,” he says, ‘those who read this book not to begin 
at the beginning, but to read Henri Perreyve's forcible letters, Pére 
Gratry'’s fervent words in tho priestly office, and the Abbé 
Bernard’s most touching record of WHenri’s last days, first, 
and then to turn to the Pere Gratry'’s remarkable education, 
vocation, &c.” But then he should give us a table of contents. Most 
readors will tako the book as it stands. It has something of the nature 
of an é/oge delivered to an audience who are thoroughly well acquainted 
with all that is to be known about its subject. It may be true that 
Henri Pereyve’s vocation to the priesthood was the only incident of a 
life full indeed of labour, but barren of events. But even uneventful 
lives are best begun at the beginning. Still this is only a oriticism of 
detail. Wherever he may begin the book the reader must admire it, 
There was something singularly beautiful and noble about the man 
whose life-story is told here, and about the man who tells it. And many 
English readers will be glad to have the record of it thus brought with- 
in their reach. 

Shaving Them ; or, the Adventures of Three Yankees on the Continent of 
Europe. Edited by Titus A. Brick. (J. C. Hotten.)—The three, who 
are really five, Yankees go through the Continent contending with 
robbers, robbers civil and violent. There is some fun in it, but the fun 
is worn threadbare before we get to the end. This is amusing. The 
editor tells how he became acquaitited with the Senator, a prominent 
person in their party. “I turned a corner and came upon a crowd, 




















Clark.) —We have not been able to give this series so full or so constant | They surrounded a tall man. Hoe was an American, and appeared to be 
notice as the enterprise of the publishers and the learning of the editors | "sane. First he made gestures like a man hewing or chopping. Then 
and various translators has deserved. A crowd of books, if not more | he drew his hand across his throat, thon he staggered forward and pre- 


important, appealing to a larger public, demand the space accorded to tended to fall. Then he groaned heavily. After which he raised him- 


longer reviews, and it is only by a violent expansion of the meaning | self up and looked at the crowd with an air of mild inguiry. . . ‘ 
of the phrase “Current Literature” that works of so grave and solid a | He was anxious to see the French mode of killing cattle, and was trying 
character find a place in these columns. The volume before us is the last | to find his way to the abattoirs.” But wo have more than enough of the 
of the series, and wo take the opportunity of expressing a high opinion Senator, with his gesturo-talk, before Wo get to the end of the volume. 
of its value. The absolute literary or even thoelogical merit of the | Tho achievements of the friends in their peculiar line aro very romark- 
Ante-Nicone Fathers cannot be estimated very highly. Tertullian, Origen, able, especially in the way of cloaring the earth of the violont species of 
and Clemens Aloxandrinus are the only really great namos among thom, | robber. The way in which they hit the robbers with their revolvers, 
and these, for theological purposes, at least, cannot be compared with | every chamber telling, and the way in which the robbors missed them 
such mighty personages as Jerome, Augustine, Chrysostom, and Athana- | is perfectly amazing. Tho Italian Government could not do better than 
sius. But no one can be acquainted with the development | to engage these gentlemen at a vory high salary to go about the country, 
of Christianity who has not somo acquaintance with them, and | Theseus-like, and rid it of its brigands, 

this acquaintance is quite as effectively made by the medium of a | Fashion: the Philosophy of Ancient and Modern Dress and Fashion. 
good translation as by a study of the original, and certainly with no By George P. Fox. (Triibner.)\—We own with shame that till we saw 
The volume before us contains, besides sundry | this book we had never heard of Mr. G. P. Fox. He is not a mere 


| author. He is, it seems, permanent President, or as one journal, 


ee 





small economy of time. 
fragments of no great importance, three liturgies, those named after 
St. James, St. Mark, and the holy Apostles. (A liturgy, it should be | ynfaithful to republican principles, styles him Emperor of Fashion 
remembered, is an Eucharistic office.) There is much dispute about | jn the United States. He is not only good enough to clothe mankind, 
the date of these documents, some controversialists going so far a3 | making them beautiful for ever, or, at least, for so long as the frailty of 
asserting that they are the genuine productions of the saints whose} the human race will permit, but in this volame he condescends to 
names they bear, others assigning them to a much later date. Our own | instruct them how they shall bohave thomselves in all relations of life. 
impression is that, though we are very glad to have thom included in| A number of letters attest the veneration in which this benefactor of 
the Ante-Nicene Library, it is very doubtful whother they belong to the | his race is held by his countrymen. The great Daniel Webster, when 
Ante-Nicene period. Some portions of an equal antiquity they may con- ho was alive, was proud to wear his coats, and continued to honour him 
tain, but as whole, they are, on the face of them, much more recent. to the last by being buried in a “ chaste but richly-made blue dress coat” 
Their very length—to mention the most obvious features—might seem | of the samo manufacture. President Fillmore honoured himself by 
proof enough. The Liturgy of St. James occupies forty-five largo and wearing a suit of clothes Mr. Fox offered for his acceptance, and 
closely-printed octavo pages, and is, we should say, at least six times | President Pierce followed tho example of his predecessor. It shows 
as long as our own Communion Service. The idea that a persecuted | the advantage of the accessibility of the Chief Magistrate that Mr. Fox is 
Church should use such a ritual, not to speak of its complicated nature, able to measure these gentlemen by the eye, and so make his patriotic 
is absurd. Of course such expressions as God-mother speak for offerings really acceptable. The exclusive habits of European potentates 
themselves. | prevent their subjects from showing the same devotion. At the same 

The Last Days of Pere Gratry. By Pere Adolphe Perraud. Trans- | time, it may be noted how beautifully one development of American 
lated by the Author of “A Dominican Artist.” (Rivingtons.)—This is | character prevents the inconveniences which might result from another. 





4 very interesting sketch of one who inherited the spirit of the best 
days of the Gallican Church, and done, we may add, by a hand worthy 
of the work. With most of our readers the last recollection of Pére 
Gratry will be the somewhat regretful remembrance of the submission 


| Tbe commercial economy of the great Republic pays to its Chief Magis- 
| trate a most insufficient salary, but commerce has its side of magnificent 
| liberality. A tailor makes no account of the cost of a suit of clothes if 
| he can see it adorning tho person of a President, and that personage 





which he made on his death-bed to tho infallibilist dogma which he had | could, no doubt, if he pleased, be fed as well as clothed gratuitously by 
controverted at the Council of Rome. An interesting extract from a tradesmen anxious to describe themselves by “ purveyors to the Presi- 
letter written, we are given to understand, at the samo timo, will explain | dent.” Throughout the book, indeed, we are made painfully conscious 
what he meant. It runs thus:—“I do not wish to enter upon theo- of an inferiority to American genius in the matter of advertising. It is 
logical ground, but I would just observe that I have withstood the doc- | not that our tradesmen are inferior in enterprise. Do we not see their 
trine of inspired infallibility, and this the Council rejects. I have fought advertisements in every conceivable and inconceivable place. Do they 
against the doctrine of personal infallibility,—the Council decrees offi- not cover even tunnels? at least we seo them as long as the light 


cial infallibility. Writers of a school which I consider extreme permits. But our people does not lend itself to the business. We 
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do not find a great national procession of sixty thousand men and more 
inviting Mr. Moses to place himself at their head dressed in “a grand 
scarlet coat” as “Emperor of Fashion.” These sober Republicans, when 
they do play the fool, play it on a most stupendous scale. 

Prolegomena to Ancient History. By John P. Mahaffy. (Longman.) 
—Professor Mahaffy’s volume consists of two parts, the first being “‘ The 
Interpretation of Legends and Inscriptions,” the second, “A Survey of 
Old Egyptian Literature.” Ho is of the believing as opposed to the 
sceptical school of historians, the second essay of his “‘ first part ” treat- 
ing of “The Value of Legends in Critical History.” He attacks with 
especial vigour Messrs. Max Miiller and Cox and the “solar theory.” 
According to this, as he says, ‘Any hero can play any part. If he is 
well spoken of he must be the Sun, if not, he is the Night. Whether he 
murders, or marries, or deserts a maiden or a widow, she is the Dawn.” 
Heo is inclined to support the ‘ meteorological” theory, by which we 
may understand the extraordinary as opposed to the ordinary phenomena 
of nature. But the second part of the volume is decidedly the most 
interesting. Here Professor Mahaffy occupies what, as far as English 
readers are concerned, is almost fresh ground. Most educated people 
have no further idoa about the remains of ancient Egypt than that they 
tell us about a vast number of kings reigning over incredible periods and 
about certain religious beliefs. They have no idea of the vast amount of 
information which the deciphered hieroglyphics—using that word in its 
widest sense—supply about Egyptian life; have no notion, for instance, 
that we are in possession of a distinct literature, romances, books of 
morality, &c. The Professor gives a sketch of what we have in this way, 
and this will be found even by readers who are not professed students to 
have no litile interest. Of its positive value, from the Egyptologist’s 
point of view, woe do not profess to give an opinion. 

Loves and Lives: an Unfinished Story. By Ellis Ainsley. (Whittaker.) 
—Tho “unfinished story” only wants the formal ending. We can 
guess that the hero will be made happy, though he has not a sixpence 
of his own, and does not seem to have any very clear idea how he is to 
earn one. The tale is meant to point the contrast between the effect of 
a stern, loveless teaching of religion, and of that which comes out from 
a heart full of sympathy and kindness. The clever hero, driven into 
unbelief by a Calvinistic father, is brought back to faith by wiser and 
gentler counsels, This notion is sufficiently well worked out, and the 
indispensable love story is not ungraceful. 











Now nile, price One Shilling. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE,” 
Beautifully Illustrated, entitled, 


BREAD AND CHEESE AND KISSES. 


By B. L. FARJEON, Author of “Blade o' Grass,” “ Grif,” and “Joshua Marvel.” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
The LIFE and TIMES of ALGERNON SYDNEY, 


Republican, 1622-1683. By ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A., Senior Clerk of 
Her Majesty's Public Records, Author of **The Crown and its Advisers,” 
“Last Century of Universal History,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. [Jn a few days. 


The RECOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS of 


F. R. PLANCHE (Somerset Herald). A Professional Autobiography. In 2 vols. 
8yo, [Ready this day. 





Uniform with the above, 


MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST HALF- 
CENTURY. In 2 vols. 8vo. [Now ready. 
“ And music shall untune the sky.""—DRYDEN and HLANDEL. 


The LIFE and ADVENTURES of ALEXANDER 


DUMAS. By Percy Fitz@eraup, Author of “The Lives of the Kembles,”’ 
“The Life of David Garrick,” &c. 2 vols, Svo. [Jn a few days. 


PARIS after TWO SIEGES. Notes of a Visit during 


the Armistice and immediately after the Suppression of the Commune, By 
WILLIAM WooDALL. In 1 vol. [Vow ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 
NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL by EDMUND YATES. 


The YELLOW FLAG. By Epmunp Yares, Author of 


“Broken to Harness,” “A Waiting Race,” “Black Sheep,” “The Rock 
Ahead,” “ A Righted Wrong,” &c., &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


BOSCOBEL: a Tale of the Year 1651. By Wittram 


HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of * Rookwood,” “The Tower “of London,” &e. 
With Illustrations. 1n 3 vols. [Now ready. 


At HIS GATES. By Mrs. Outenanr, Author of 


“ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. [Now ready. 


A WOMAN’S TRIUMPH. By Lady Hanrvy. 3 vols. 


[Vow ready. 
The PACE THAT KILLS. A Tale of the Day. 
By H.L. E. In 3 vols. [Vow ready. 
NOT WITHOUT THORNS. By the Author of 
“She was Young, and He was Old,” * Lovers and Husbands,” &c. 4 In 3 _ 
(Just ready 


The VICAR’S DAUGHTER: a New Story. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” “The 
Seaboard Parish,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 
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M ICROSCOPIC: AL investigation has prov ed that the decay- 
iL ing substances which accumul: ate between the tecth contain animal and 
vegetable parasites, and that the tooth-powders, pastes, aud washes in general 
use have no effect upon these. 


Messrs. GABRIEL'S Coralite Tooth-Paste (1s 6d), Royal Dentifrice (1s 61), and 
Odontalgique Elixir (5s) (obtainable of every respectable Chemist and Perfumer) 
completely destroy and remove these animalcule, and also preserve and beautify 
the Teeth, 


Prepared only by 
MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
(THB OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS,) 
LONDON—G4 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, 
AND 56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUABE 


Where they are daily in attendance, and administer the Nitrous Oxide Gas 


in connection with their Painless System of Der 


PP WeNTErHL ANN UAL “WINTER EXHIBITION of 





tistry. 





CABINET PICTURES, by British and Foreign Artists, is NOW OPEN at the 
FRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall, from Llalf-past Nine till Half-past Five. 
Admission, One Shilling. Catalogue 8, Sixpe nce. 
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NEW. NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ SIX MONTHS HENCE.” 


“EX PIAT E D..” 


By the Author of “ Six Months Hence; “ Behind the Veil.” 
3 vols. 


Press NOTICES OF THE PRESENT WORK. 

“A decidedly clever and unconventional novel, and one teeming with excitement, 
while the interest 1s sustained throughout without flagging.”"—Jorning Post, 

«+ Expiated' is not only a novel of intense interest, one that once begun must be 
read to the end, but is a work of the most ingenious construction. A masterpiece 
from the hand of a great artist......the author's success is undeniable.”—Graphic. 

Salisbury: BROWN and CO.; London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





SECOND THOUSAND, price 1s. 
HE CAUSES of SOCIAL REVOLI. 
MANXSE, R.N. 
“«We recommend the governing classes to take to heart the truths that are 
very plainly and fore bly propounded in the little work before us."—Z£zaminer. 

«This is beyond question the most thoughtful pamphlet published of late on the 
great social and political problems of the day.”—Sfirling Observer. 

* «Fourteen appendices and unnumbered foot-notes. The sweeping together of 
such a mass of material will be gratefully accepted, as it has been diligently per- 
formed.”"—Socia! Review, 

“ Politicians both extremes will find ample food for thought."—Somerset 
County Gazette. aii 

“A very bold and striking plea on behalf of democracy, free thought, and free 
speech." — Westminster’ Review. 

LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row, London. 
Just published, in crown 8yo, price 6s, cloth. 
TTT = ’ . 
MANUAL of ANTHROPOLOGY, or SCIENCE of MAN, 
based on Modern Research. By CHARLES BRAY, Author of “ The Philosophy 
of Necessity,” On Force and its Mental Correlates,” &c. 

“This work covers a very wide fleld,” Lancet; “ This strange and clever book,” 
Land and Water; “Of a truly interesting character,” Scientific Review ; “ Should 
ertainly be read,” Quarterly Journal of Science; * And will repay perusal,” West- 
minster Review ; * The style is eminently popular,” Zraminer; “ Is distinguished for 
fullness as well as thoughtfulness,” British Controversia/is(; “ Entertaining as a 
novel,” Freelight; “ Is a far wiser book than that ‘Constitution of Man ” which made 
Combe so famous for years,” The Reasoner. 

“Tts great aim is to bring the study of man out of the uncertain light of fancy 
and speculation, metaphysical or otherwise, within the scope of scientitle inquiry.” 
—VJournal of Mental Science. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


By Captain 























ry 4nanss, 


RANT'S MORELLA CHERRY 
BRANDY. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.O. 
HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 


orders over 20s. Per ream, 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ove ooo eee eee ose o- 3/0 
Supertine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) on one ove w- 4/0 
Supertine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended) ... ooo ws 5/9 


Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream 
Outsides Foolscap ... ose 
Letter Paper for Scribbling °e 
The * Vellum Wove Ciub-House" Note ose oe eve Jive quires for 2/6 

Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,090, 

Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100, Polished steol dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charge by the retail houses. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 


The MAN of the FUTURE. By ALEXANDER 


CALDER. [Next week. 


eee oe eee +e eve eve 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
oe ove 6/6 


"plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 








Demy 8vo, 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
4 


LYRICS of a LIFE-TIME. By Samvnn Sarra, 
of Woodberry Down. Post 8yo, with Illustrations, price 8s. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piceadilly. 


URBAN GRANDIER, and Other Poems. By 


Lovis BRAND. 
_-- GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 
. PR-ETORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. 
With other Pictures at the Doré GALLERY, 35 New Bon Street. 


Admission, 1s. 
C O LD A M 
In Jars, Is. 


PIESSE and LUBIN prepare this exquisite Cosmetic with the greatest care, 
fresh daily. Cold Cream Soap, free from alkali, 2s per Ib. Sold by all fashionable 


Druggists and Perfumers. Ask for Piessk and LuBin’s manufactares to prevent 
disappointment.—Laboratory of Flowers, 2 New Bond Street, London. 
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Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Ten to Six. 
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CRE of ROS E 8S. 





UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 





LL.WHISKY.— 


SUPPLIED TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit | = —_ Yona is + 7 by = ee 
i ici i ( r is the ver ession in preference to French Brandy. Sapp’ 
ee, Se, Same ie Resets Bes | Orem OF IRISH WHISKIES, casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 


Morella, supersedes wine in many houscholds, is much 
favoured by sportsmen, and is also recommended by 
the medical profession as a valuable tonic in cases of 
weakness.—Order of any Wine Merchant, or direct of 
T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 42s per dozen, cash. 
Carriage paid. 


some than the finest Cogna 
“KINAHAN'S 
on seal, label, and cork. 


Street, W. 


in quality unrivalied, perfectly pure, and more whole- 


Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfeld Street, Oxford 


tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and O0O,, 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 


¢ Brandy. Note the words, 
Olfices, 4 Beaufort Buildiugs, Strand, W.0. 


LL. WHISKY,” 


ny LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
‘de SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS,—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 





GPARKLING DINNER ALE. 
aay, pau DE VIE.—T 
w* YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. 4 





- TET 
| eee PALE ALE, Furnival's Distillery, Holb« 


\XYGENATED 


W* youncer and CO, Established 1749. 


that sustains life. It is a ¢ 





| process of digestion and 


W M. YOUNGER and CoO. suitable for invalids, 
Established 1749. Breweries: Edinburgh. 
London Stores: Belvedere Road, S.E. Liverpool _ ————_____—__—. 


Office: 51 South John Street. 


qpresss CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


18s per gallon, is exc 
and very superior to the recent importations of Cog- 
| nac, 38s per dozen. —HENRY BRETT and CO., Old 


Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
| draught, and from its special action on food during the 


Price 4s per dozen balf-pints. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


| MARRIAG 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 


and Manufacta rers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are com pelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Vortman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


his pure Pale Brandy, 
eedingly free from acidity, 


rn Bars, Established 1829. 


“WATER holds in 





ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

| pared by E. LAZENBY aud SON, bears the Label 
| used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


lecided tonic and alterative 


assimilation is peculiarly 


| 





E TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


H.R... THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
32 WIGMORE STREET, W.—{EsTaBLisuep 1792.) 





BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 
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OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER | 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 
ounce). Prize of the French Institute, 1856. Sole 
Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1367. Silver Medal, 1868, and | 
supplied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


HE STAR NIGHT LIGHTS. 
IX, EIGHT, AND TEN HOURS. 
FOR SAFETY, ECONOMY, AND REGULARITY. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 











BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY) 
4s and 8s Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to all others. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE \tozEeni iES, 4s. 
A very convenient form ‘for per- (PILLS, 4s. 
sons travelling. 
HOTTOT-Bi J)UDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Pari 
A. aud M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, london, E.C. | 
Se May be obtained through all Chemists. 


NOUT and RHEUMATISM.—The | 

, excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is | 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
7 medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease | 
attacking any vital part 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d 
per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 


(aes of COUGHS, COLDS, and 
‘ {OARSENESS (this week) by Dr. LOCOCK'S 
PULMONIC WAFERS.—Mr. Seymour, Chemist, Oke- 
hampton, writes :—" November 18, 1872.—Having sold 
the Wafer ns : the last ten years, I am per- 
fectly satistied that they are the best medicine for 
8, Colds c. ever introduced. I have many 
It arising from them, especially to 
peakers.” Soll by all Druggists 
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| regulate the circulating syst 








CHLORODY 
CHLORCDYNE acts 
CHLORODYNE effect 


once to the above address. 
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{nventor of CHLORODYNE 
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Vv for 


CHLORODYNE,” on the Go 








| by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physicians, London), to which he gave the name 


CHLORODYNE, 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CHLOROD YNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Ox 
NE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


LLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain 
| and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and 


ems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy d' 


iscovered 
of 


, B hitis, Asthma. 

diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague 
olera and Dysentery. 

tation, and S 





p 


like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Ch 
ually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpi 





CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &. 
From Lord Francis CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 


Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of 
Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles 


Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from 
senPat 


*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
| any service was CHLORODYNE.—Sce Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Woop stated that Dr. J. Cottis BRowNE was undonbtedly the 


; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, wi he 


regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See 7'imes, 13th July, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s 144, 


28 94,48 6d. None is genuine without the words, “DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
vernment Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


a CD USE ONLY THE 
x rl x 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
~ GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 
“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 


which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 


well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break- | 


fast-tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which 
may save us many heavy doctors’ bills."—Civil Service 
Gazette. 


MANUFACTURE OF CocoA.—“*We will now give an | 
account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps | 


and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their 
works in the Euston Road, London.’'—See Article in 
Cassell’s Household Guide, 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Each Packet is labelled 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London. 


REECH-LOADERS. 
SECON D-HAND. 

REECH-LOADERS 
FROM £10 10s, 


REECH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 3 STAMPS. 
EK WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
‘ LONDON. 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
— AND MAY’S 











PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


— AND MAY'S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


= AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 


ns AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATUHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 


RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER, 

For use wherever a match is frequently required 
BRYANT AND MAY. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\j THITE’'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so m ‘ch ease 





and closeness that it cannot be detected, anv. may be | 


worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, | 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by | 


post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 528 6d; postage free. 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, | 


Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
imexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 


H. JONES, the Practical Working | 


e Dentist, certified by Diploma Doctor of Dental 
Surgery, operates with Nitrous Oxide, and emphatically 
guarantees perfect freedom from pain in the extraction 
of Teeth or Stumps; this need not be done unless 


desired, as by his painless and self-adhesive system of | 


fixing Artificial Teeth extraction is obviated. G. iT. J., 
being the actual maker, supplies the very best descrip- 
tion of teeth at prices generally paid for the most 
inferior. Sets from One to Ten Guineas, Free Con- 
sultation Daily at 57 Great Russell Street, opposite 
British Museum. Factory, Gilbert Street, Bloomsbury, 
Now publishing, * Dentistry ; its Useand Abuse,” by 
G.H. Jones, price 2s 6d (explains the Author's sys- 
tem), may be had of ELioT Srock, Paternoster Row, 
or of any bookseller. 
DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
lexion, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE” 
OAP TABLETS, 4d and 6deach. Manufactured by 
J. CO. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 





| Low Rates without Participation in Profits, 


QHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard | 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established | 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- | 
ances effected in all parts of the world. | 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
D*: FTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia. Bills | 
negotiated and collected; money received on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, | 
aC. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. | 


TNHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON | 
: and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1836. 





} GROWTH IN PUBLIC CONFIDENCE. | 
| Fire Premiums. Year. Life Premiums. 
£54,305 17 . 1851 . . | 
| 910 . 1856, | 
360,130 11 . 1861, } 
818,055 12 . 1866, | 





1,131,594 7 
PROVISION FOR LIABILITIES. 
Life Department | 

General Reserve. Reserve. | 

£545,123 14s. £2,410,903 3s. 

Life Insurance Policies with Guaranteed Bonuses. | 
Or non-bonus at moderate rates Annuities on liberal 
terms. All descriptions of Fire Insurance at current 
rates, 
| London Offices: 1 Cornhill, and Charing Cross. 

Liverpool: 1 Dale Street. 


| i= or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 


Capital Paid up. 
£391,752. 





WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
| LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the } 
| RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCECOMPANY 
| AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
| 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

| £650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR, 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ie INSURANCE COMPANY. 
: Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 





Income from Pr £346,279 
a +» Interest ..... woveiebnnene eee 139,049 
Accumulated Funds........... sre ssesceesee 3,199,699 


FuRTHER SecuRITY.—A Subscribed Capital of more 
than £1,500,000. Expenses of management under 3 
per cent. 

The Divisions of Surplus are Quinquennial, and the | 
whole surplus (less 20 per cent. only) is distributed 
among the participating Policy-holders. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 








ne LIFE INSURANCE | 
COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. | 


70 Lombard St., City, & 57 Charing Cross, Westminster. 








DIRECTORS. 
Henry R. Brand, Esq.,M.P. | Henry Lancelot Holland, 
| Octavius E. Coope, Esq. | i3q. 
| John Coope Davis, Esq. | Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
Henry Farquhar, Esq. -P., F.R.S. 
Charles Emanuel Good- 
hart, Esq. 








John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Dudley Robert Smith, Esq. 
Esq., M.P. M. Wyvill, jun., Esq. 
This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 
| Moderate rates of Premium, with Participation in 
Four-tifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits. 


a o 


Hodgson, 


LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on ap- 
proved Security, in sums of not less than £500, 

ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of 
£100 for the whole term of life:— 























-o.| Without ; With Without | With 
Age. Profits. | Profits. || Age. | profits. | Profits. 
15 |£111 0] £t15 0] 40 | £21810) £3 6 5 
20 | 11310) Li9 3) 50 | 4 0 9 410 7 
30 | 2 4 O| 210 4\| 60 | 610 67 4 





ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 
INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond | 
Street, London; azd of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


~ 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION. 

SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent re- 
medial agents. They are the only remedies yet known 
| for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil and pre- 
venting nausea, while they also efficiently supply the 
place of the oil when the stomach cannot tolerate it. | 
These facts are now attested by the published records | 


of numerous medical men, extracts from which ac- 
company each bottle, price from 2s to 21s. | 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, 
and all Chemists. 
Note name and trade mark on each bottle. 


| Railways, 


| ready for duty. 


DIVIDENDS, 


10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIROULAR. 


| The NOVEMBER Number ready (12 pages), post free, 


Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Debentures, Insurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial 
Stocks, &c., also Market Prices, Dividends, &c. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEEs. 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide, 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) ; 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.0, 


IMPORTANT to INVESTORS, 


HE LONDON INVESTMENT 
CIRCULAR for NOVEMBER, now ready (post 

free), containing a carefully-selected list of Securities 
for investment, paying 5 to 20 per cent. Messrs, 
JONES and TALLENTIRE, British and Foreign Stock 


| and Share Dealers, 20 Chauge Alley, Cornhill, London, 
E.C. 


Bankers: London and County Bank. 


I NVESTORS in ENGLISH and 
‘OREIGN BONDS, Railways, Bank Shares 
Mines, should consult : 
THE “INVESTMENT REVIEW,” 
Independent, Fearless, and Exhaustive, 

By JOHN R. PIKE, STOCK AND SHARE DEALER, 
Crown Chambers, Threadneedle Street, London. 
Post free Threepence. 

‘TO INVESTORS. 

Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 

AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
MONTHLY KECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 

G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Thread- 

needle Street, London, E.C. 
OVERNMENT STOCK INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Offices—33 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Capital—ONng& MILLION. 
In 50,000 fully paid-up Shares of £20 each. 

CAPITAL and Deposits invested in Government 
Securities only. 

Tres of DeposiTs for three months } per cent 
below Bank Rate—for six months the Bank Rate— 
for one year and upwards 5 per cent. per annum, pay- 
able half-yearly. One month's notice of withdrawal. 

ADVANCES made on Government Securities. 

A. W. RAY, Manager. 

Application for the remaining Shares will still be 
received. 


RIVATE INQUIRIES and 
ARRANGEMENTS, at Home and Abroad, in all 
Confidential Cases, whether Business or otherwise. 
Missing friends traced. Twenty years’ legal experi- 
ence, References to the most emiuent legal firms. A 
large staff of educated and highly trained men always 
Personal services of the partners in 
cases of importance, and their direct supervision in all 
cases.—ARTHUR C. MONTAGU and UO., Legal and 
Confidential Agents, County Chambers, 14 Coruhill 
(late Burchell and Co., Gres ham House). 
OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. ~ AGUA 
Bi AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 
OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
vearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Lhames Street, London. 


A. ALLEN’S 





Powder, gives the teeth ¢ 












MRS. 5. 
WORLD'S 


HA RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 


youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al! dandriff. 
IT contains neither vil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Suld by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


of Bilious Complaints, Indigestion, and Affec- 
tions of the Liver.—Symptoms indicative of these dis- 
orders are a feeling of nausea, distention, and spas- 
modic pains in the stomach, sense of oppression and 
sinking after eating, waut of appetite, languor, dejec- 
tion of spirits, and general debility. The removal ot 
the cause is the most important step, for which have 
recourse to Holloway’s Pills, as they possess such 
cleansing properties, that the action of the liver 18 
speedily corrected and reduudancy of bile carried off, 


a E ‘OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—For the Cure 


| the stomach strengthened, the spirits revived, and 


patient restored. ‘hese excellent Pills keep all the 
natural functions so fairly balanced that they prevent 
or speedily subdue headache, dizziness, bilious attacks, 


| and similar maladies. 


-_ 
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00D TAPESTRY 
Ww DECORATIONS. 


HOWARD'S PATENT. 
Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 
peing an adaptati 


paper-hanging, being beautiful in effect and exceed- 


ingly durable. 
HOWARD and oor. sees 
, Upholders, and Patent Parque ooring 
ees Manufacturers, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 





J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

¢ the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 

of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. The 
SHOW of FASHIONS for the WINTER SEASON can 
now be seen, in London, at 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent 


Street, _ ~~ 

blishments: it Sl . 
peel, 50 Bold Street; and Birmingham, 39 New 
Street. 

PECIAL NOTICE.—A New Overcoat 
. of an entirely original design, and with self- 
contracting belt has been introduced, and can only be 
had at the above addresses. It is named the “ DREAD- 
NOUGHT,” for Sea or Land, combining the advan- 
tages of the Inverness Cape with the long Travelling 
Overcoat. . 

UDDEN MOURNING.— 

Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saying to large or small families. 

AY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


MHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM §. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
Silver that can be used as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally,as by no test can it be distinguished 
from real silver. 








A small useful set. of first cuality for finish and | 


lows :— 


durability, as fol 









Bead or 
Thread 


King’s or 
Shell 














Patterns. ts 
£€s.dLs.d 

12 Table Forks.. - oe 
12 Table Spoons . 1./2 4. 
12 Dessert Forks.... 7.110. 
12 Dessert Spoons . eoee 7.110, 
BS Tee BpOGRs ..0000.ccrccccessccceccores ‘ 8 2. 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt ois Mauls Osa ee 
2 Sauce Ladles .......... Rsiie: Bake Ws 

1 Gravy Spoon ....... 5.). 8.|. 9 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 3. 4.|. 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bow]. eo. 8.1. SS 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs. 26 36.4. 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers. ..1931 261 36 
1 Butter Knife ....... j. 291. 36. 39 
1 Soup Ladle ..... Ao 1. 1. 
1 Sugar Sifter...............000 ———_ — ee -| 46 
TOR .cccccvceveosiceenes £9 1.1113612146 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 
An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c., £2 15s. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern:— 
Table Spoons and Forks ......... £1 3s per doz. 
Dessert do., 168 64 .........0000+ Tea Spoons, 11s. 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Electro Silver on white metal, 


£3 15s to £7. Ditto, Electro Silver on nickel, £7 178 | 


to £24. 


Dish Covers, Electro Silver on nickel:—A set of | 


four, plain elegant pattern, £9; a set of four, beaded 
pattern, £1010s; a set of four, fluted pattern, £12 10s ; 
chased and engraved patterns, from £14 to £26. 

Cruet Frames, Electro Silver. 

3 glasses....,.128 to £2 68 | 6 glasmes...£1 48 to £4 16s 
4 glasses,.....15s to £2 18s | 7 glasses...£1 188 to £7 10s 
Biscuit Boxes, 12s to £5 5s. 

Dessert Fruit Knives and Forks, from 45s to £9 12s 
the dozen pair. Cases from 8s. 

Fish Eaters—Knives, from 458 to 968 the dozen. 
Knives and Forks, from £4 4s to £8 88 6d the dozen 
pairs. Cases from 8s and 15s. Fish Carvers, in cases, 
from 15s to 84s the pair. 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


WILLIAM S&S BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
Containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. Thecost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


EA AND PERRIN’S” SAUCE. 
4 (The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
3EWARE OF IMITATIONS, 





and see the 
bottles and labels. 








Agents—CROSSE and BLACK WELL, London. and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


ion of real wood, in lieu of painting or | 


| TIONS, viz., one of £40; one of £20; three of £10; all 


and 22 Cornhill, E.C.; also at his other | 
Manchester, 10 Mosley Street; | 


INDIA OFFICB, 27th September, 1871. 
Y ORDER of the SECRETARY of 
STATE for INDIA in COUNCIL. 

NOTICE is hereby GIVEN that appointments to the 
Indian Public Works Department of Assistant-Engi- 
neer, Second Grade, salary Rs.4.200 (about £420) per 
annum, will be available in 1874, for such candtéates 
as may be found duly qualified. 

For further particulars apply by letter only to the 
Secretary, Public Works Department, India Office, S.W. 

OLLEGE SCHOOL, GLOUCESTER. 
—There will be an election to FIVE EXHIBI- 


tenable for one year, on Dec. 19th. 
For particulara apply to Rev. the Head Master. 


ROFESSOR T. HEWITT KEY’S 
COURSE of LECTURES on “Language, its 
| Origin and Development,” at University College, 
London, will commence on Thursday, November 28, at 
3 'oclock, with an Introductory Lecture open to the 
Public. Fee, for the course of twenty-five Lectures, 
One Guinea. 
| Nag hing TULTION.—A Cambridge 
Graduate in Mathematical Honours, Le Bas 
University Prizeman, prepares Pupils for the Public 
School, Civil Service, and University Examinations. 
Address Rev. CHARLES W. Stubbs, Granborough 
Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 








NHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
_ WATER-COLOURS.—The ELE VENTH WIN- 
TER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES 
WILL OPEN on Monday next, November the 25th, at 
their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall East. Admission Is. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


\ INTER RESIDENCE, with all the 

advantages of English Home comforts and 
proximity to relatives and friends, at Smedley's Instt- 
tution, Matlock Bank, near Matlock Bridge Station, 
Derbyshire, with or without the peculiar Mild Hydro- 
pathic treatment, conducted by W. B. Hunter, 





names of LEA and PERRINS on all | 


M.D.C.M., Glas. The extensive saloons, lofty and well 
} ventilated bed-rooms, all kept a summer temperature 
| night and day, without draughts. Charges moderate. 











| SEASON 1872-3. 
ICE.—For ‘lariff of the Hotel des 
x Anglais, the new first-class Hotel, facing the 
sea, and under English Management, address 
the SECRETARY, Mediterranean Hotel Company | 
(Limited), 80 Coleman Street, London, E.C.; or to the | 
Hotel, Nice. 
RAMERS’ THREE YEARS’SYSTEM 
J) of HIRE, by which the pianoforte, American 
organ, harmonium, organ, or harp, becomes the pro- 
perty of the hirer, has been partially adopted, and is 
|. advertised by others, but is carried out on a thoroughly 
large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


-  FXROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES.— | 


CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- | 
ments on their three years’ system of hire.—Pianoforte 
Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 


JRARD'S GRAND PIANOFORTES.— | 
‘4. CRAMERS supply every size of these Sostrn- | 

ments on their three years’ system of hire.—Piano- 

forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent | 

Street. 

OLLARD’S GRAND _ PIANO- 

FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 
instruments on their three years’ system of hire.— 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 

RAND PIANOFORTES— 

CRAMERS supply GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
by all the great makers, from £9 98 to £26 58 per 
quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 
and 209 Regent Street. 

OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.— 
| CRAMERS supply UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES 
| of every description, by all the great makers, from 
£2 12s 6d to £10 10s per quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery 
(largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 

AR 207, and 209 Regent Street, W. 

ATOS. 43, 44, and 45 MOORGATE 
STREET, City. 

o_o and INDIAN CARPETS, 











B. CRAMER and Co., 199, 201, 








IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
‘A 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 


Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTOR- 











ATIVE, containing Iron, Quinine, and other 
invaluable tonics, will be found a safe, convenient, and | 
agreeable remedy in all cases of debility, nervousness, | 
depression of spirits, palpitation of the heart, trem- | 
bling of the limbs, &c., restoring health and strength | 
in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 4s 6d, 15s, and 33s, } 
post free 4s 8d, 15s 4d, and 34s 9d, by Mr. Cleaver, 63 
Oxford Street; and Mann, 39 Cornhill, London. 











| FF you wish to be well, and keep well, | 

take BRAGG'S Pure CHARCOAL BISCUITS.— | 
Sold in tins, 1s, 2s, 4s, and 83 each, by all Chemists and 
by the Manufacturer, J. L. BRAGG, 14 Wigmore 
' Street, London, W. 


The Rev. Dr. ROWLAND WILLIAMS. 
Just published, feap. 4to, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 

SALMS and LITANIES, COUNSELS 

and OOLLECTS, for Devout Persons. By Row- 

LAND WILLIAMS, D.D., late Vicar of Broadchalke. 

sometime Senior Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, 
Camb. Edited by his Widow. 

WILLIAMS and Norgats, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 

: — London ; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edin- 
purgh. ° 





Now ready, strong cloth, bevelled, 5s, 


EHOLD the MAN: a Tragedy for 
the Closet, in Five Acts. By P. HaTe.y 
Wappett, LL.D. 
London: SmPkKIN, MARSHALL and Co, 


~ Just published, price One Shilling. 

I ARWINISM and THEOLOGY. By 
Epwarp Fry, Q.C. Reprinted, with slight 

alterations, from the Spectator of the 7th, 14th, and 

21st September, 1872. 

London: HENRY SOTHERAN and Co., 136 Strand. 

TPHE STORY of ENGLAND. 
A Narrative of English History. By T. D. 

SULLIVAN. 2s 6d; by post, 3d extra. Published at 

the Nation Office, Dublin. “ We wish this book were 

read in England. It is very good and wholesome 

reading for Englishmen."—Cork Eraminer. 














“Worthy alike of its theme and its Authors.”—Times. 


TMHE HANDSOMEST CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT. By DORE and JERROLD. NOW 
READY. 
I ONDON: a Pilgrimage. By GUS- 
4 TAVE DORE and BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
Complete in One Handsome Volume, containing 
nearly TWO HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS drawn on 
the spot by Gustave Doré, and engraved under his 
personal superintendence, Price £3 10s. GRANT 
and CO., 72 to 78 Turnmill Street (near Farringdon 
Road Railway Station), London, E.C.; and all Book- 
sellers. 


HE HANDSOMESL CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT is “LONDON,” by DORE and 
JERROLD, pronounced by the Press to be the most 
magnificent work of the day, beautifully printed and 
bound in cloth, gilt, £3 10s. May also be had in parts 
—I3at 5s each. Order through all Booksellers. Now 
Ready. 


TT * ROMANCE” of PEASANT 
LIFE in the West of England. By Francig 
George Weatu. 
A Second Edition is in the press, and will be ready 
in a few days. 
London: CASSELL, PeTrer, and GALPIN. 


New Work by Dr. BEALE, F.R.S. 
I ISEASE-GERMS : and on the Treat- 
ment of the Feverish State. 28 Plates, 12s 64. 
I. Supposed Nature. IL Real Nature. III. Destraction. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL. 





Post free for 13 stamps. 

4 LECTRO-SURGERYY, and its 
advantages over ordinary Surgical Operations 
in the removal of Cancers, Tumours, Hydroceles, and 

abnormal growths generally. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D. 
W. ALEXANDER, 24 Old Cavendish Street, W. 

Just published, Second Edition, price 2s 64. 

R. DRUITT on CHEAP WINES.— 
A Report on the quality, wholesomeneas, price, 
and use in Diet and Medicine of the cheap Wines from 
France, Germany, Italy, Austria, Greece, Hungary, and 
Australia. The Second Edition, re-written and en- 


larged. 
London: Henry RENsHAw, 356 Strand. 








On Dec. 14, elegantly bound in cloth, extra gilt, 
price 21s. 
ILLIARDS. By Josern Bennett, 
Ex-Champion. Edited by CaveNpisH. With 
upwards of 200 Illustrations. Of all Booksellers and 
Stationers. 
Tuos. De LA Rug and Co., London. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
Square, London.—Founded 1541. 
PaTron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
Presip—eNt—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members, Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 

Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


YCIENTIFIC PRESENTS— 
Collections to illustrate “Lyell’s Elements of 

Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 
logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers; 
all the recent publications, &c., of 

J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 
Strand, W.C. 

Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 
logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. 


fPOHE HIGH PRICE of MEAT.— 
Great economy effected by using LELBIG 
COMPANY'S EXTRACT of MEAT. Read carefully 
the printed instructions. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without Baron Liebig’s, 
the inventor's, signature. Beware of all imitation 


i extracts. 
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NEW WORK BY SIR M. DIGBY WYATT. 


Now ready, in post 4to, with One Hundred Reproductions of the Author's Sketches, price Two Guineas and a half. 


AN 


PRINCIPALLY 


ARCHITECT'S 


ILLUSTRATING THE 


NOTE-BOOK 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 


IN SPAITY, 


OF THAT COUNTRY. 


By M. DIGBY WYATT, M.A., Slade Professor of Fine Art in the University of Cambridge, &e. 


Containing a Series of 100 admirable Sketches, made in Spain in 1869, from Subjects, as novel in character as they are important for the History of Are hitecture, in 


that country. 


Reproduced in absolute and permanent fac-simile. 


interest which he nto ved in the subjects selected for illustration. 


Subscribers’ Names for Copies may be addressed to the Secretary of the Autotype Fine Art Company (Limited), 36 Rathbone Place, London, W. 


Each Sketch is accompanied by Critical Notices, in w hich Sir Digby explains the salient points of 





MR. MORRIS’S NEW POEM. 


Now ready, square 8vo, ornamental cloth, price 7s 6d. 


Is 


OF 


LOVE 


FREEING 


OR, 


ENOUGH 


PHARAMOND 


THE 


A MORALITY. 


By 


ELLIS AND WHITE, 


WILLIAM MORRIS. 
29 NEW BOND 


STREET. 





NEW WORK BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, C.B., ULSTER. 


On Monday next, in One Volume, 8vo, price 12s 64, cloth. 


THE RISE OF GREAT FAMILIES. 


Other Essays and Stories. 


By Sir BERNARD BURKE. C.B., 
Jister King-of-Arms; Author of * The Peerage,” “ 


LL.D, 
Vicissitudes of Families,” &c. 


CONTENTS, 


1. The RISE of GREAT FAMILIES. 

RIVAL PRETENSIONS, 

MEMORIES of the VICEREGAL COURT, 

PERPLEXITIES of PRECEDENCE, 

FAMILIES of ILLUSTRIOUS MEN, 

. HISTORICAL GALLERIES. 

FRAGMENTS of 
HISTORY. 

8. A TRUE ROMANCE of 1641, 


NOP oo} 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, 


FAMILY and PERSONAL 


9 The STORY of PAMELA 


10. The FORESTER'S DAU GHTER. 
IL. The MIDWIFE’S CURS 
12. The DUKE of WELLIN( STON; BIRTH, BIRTH- 


PLACE, and EARLY HOME. 

13. The STORY of the SWORD. 

14. TOM STEELE. 

15. The ABE RDEEN ROMANCE. 

16. LADIES of the ORDER of the GARTER. 


and CO., Paternoster Row. 








Just published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


ENIGMAS 


cloth, pp. xxi.-308, 10s 6d. 


OF LIFE. 


By W. R. GREG. 


CONTENTS 


FITTEST—LIMITS and DIRECTIONS of HUMAN DEVELOPMENT—The SIGNIPIC 


PROFUNDIS—ELSEW HERE—APPENDIX. 


London: 


:—REALISABLE IDEALS—MALTHUS NOTWITHSTANDING—NON-SURVIVAL 


of the 
ANCE of LIFE—DE 


TRUBNER and CO., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 








Now ready, 


ZOOLOGICAL 


2 vols. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxvi.-432 and vii.-442, 28s. 


MYTHOLOGY; 


Or, the Legends of Animals. 


By 


ANGELO DE GUBERNATIS, 


Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature in the Instituto di Studii Superorii ¢ di Perfezionamento, at 
Florence, &e. 


This work is an important contribution to the study of the comparative mythology of the Indo-Germanic 


nations. 
to them in the myths ¢ 


The author introduce es the denizens of the air, 
and legends of all civilised nations, and traces the migration of the mythological ideas 


earth, and water, in the various characters assigned 


from the times of the early Aryans to those of the Greeks, Romans, and Teutons. 


London: 


TRUBNER and CO., 


8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 


THE WORLD OF WIT 


CONTAINING A CAREFUL SELECTION OF 


With Four Hundred Engravings 
STRETCH, GORDON THOMPSON, aa Vigne ttes, “&C. by 
+, SMITH, 


in One Volume, cloth, 7s 6d.; 


THE 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 






including Fuil- a 


LUN 
A. i. W ALL, 


gilt edges, 10s 6d. 


AND HUMOUR. 


AND WITTY SAYINGS OF THE BEST 


HUMORISTS. 


PITHY 


Tlustrations by F. Barnarp, J. Procror, MATT 
ron, A. C. CORBOULD, LINDLEY SAMBOURNE, W. 
and others. 


500 pp., super-royal 8vo. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, 


E.C. 


London, 





Recently published, printed on toned paper, square 12mo, 


FOR 


THEOLOGY 


23 6d, oloth. 


CHILDREN. 


By MARK EVANS. 


“Ts it possible to write theology for children? No 
one will doubt it who will read the pretty little book 
under this title by Mr. Mark Evans. 


upon creeds which certainly have their use even for 
children, he contrives to press their essence home in a 


While he dis- | 
claims dogmatic formule, and is needlessly severe | 


very lively. practical, and attractive way. It is a book 
far above the common run of religious books for chil- 
dren, and written by a cu'tivated man who knows dis- 
tinetiy ne ut he means, and knows also how to say it 


| plainly.”"—Guardian. 


London: H, SOTHERAN and CO., 136 Strand, and 10 Little Tower Street, E.C. 





This day, demy 8yo, price 10s 6d. 
die BEING and ATTRIBUTES of 
the GODHEAD, as Evidenced in Creation, By 
DAVID NELSON, M.D., 


Edin. 
London: ROBER t HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, 





Now ready, Part 37, price 6a. 


ASSELL’S MAGAZINE for 
DECEMBER. 
Containing, among other Contributi NS i—e 
LITTLE KATE Kirpy. Serial Stor 
By F. W. Robinson, Author ‘of 
Spinster.” 
“Very Opp.” 
By the Author of * 
BY IN THE East. 
K Frederick ‘aeeew, 
“rrinity House. 
Lirg AND DEATH. 

By Gerald Massey. 
How OIL was “Srruck” 
By John C. Dent. 
DISKASES, BLIGHTS, AND PARASITES 0: 

By Rev. M. J. Berkeley. 
“Buriep YEARS.” 
By the Rey. M. G. - Watkins. 
CHILDI i 
By Fred. E. We atherle y, B.A. 
Two Events IN A QUIET LIFE. 

sy E. Claxton. 
MEN WHO Face DeEATH—TuE STOKER. 


“Ann Judge, 


ton s. Jerningham's Journal.” 





Deputy-Master of the 


IN CANADA. 


PLANTS, 





THE 





Illustrations by Fred. Barnard, M. E. Edwards 
Herbert Johnson, &c. 
NOTICE.—The JANU Part of CASSELL'S 


ARY 
MAGAZINE will ; LABOUR,” by 








Sir John Bowring ‘THE SUEZ 

CANAL,” by Sir Fre: A NEW STORY 

by Percy Fitzgerald, ML. A. 

CASSELL, Perrer, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London. 
THE DORE DANTE.—NEW SERIAL EDITION, 


Now ready, Part L., price 2s. 
BP ggrvbt de INFERNO, PURGATORIO 
And PARADISO, with Gustave Doré’s magni- 
ficently [llustrations., 

* The most Dantesque work on Dante that ever was 
produced, from the Pontificate of Leo X. to that of 
Pius IX. M, Doreé’s sketches have for a considerable 
time attained a European celebrity, and any words 
that may be suggested to us by the splendid English 
edition now before us can scarcely add to or detract 
from it.”—Times. 

CASSELL, Petter, & GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London. 


LONDON AS If WAS AND AS IT IS. 
In Monthly Parts, 7d. Part I., Dec. 20. 
An entirely New Illustrated Work, entitled, 
LD and NEW LONDON. By WALTER 
THornBuRY. A Narrative of its History, its 
People, and its Places. Profusely and Accurately 
illustrated by sume of the best Artists. 
EXTRACT FROM PROSPECTUS. 

“Tt is proposed to write the history of the wonderful 
growth and development of the metropolis of England, 
from the time of the earliest periods through all the 
vicissitudes of succeeding ages until the present, when 
she stands a testimony to the genius and indomitable 
energy of the great nation whose capital she is, a city 
of palaces, through whose streets, mingling with the 
tuiling masses of her sons, pours the aristocracy of 
birth and genius and of wealth, and through whose 
city thoroughfares throbs the life-blood of a nation’s 
commerce—a history replete with incidents as startling 
and romantic as those of the wildest fiction.” 









Full Prospectuses at all Booksellers, or post free from 
the Publishers. 


OassE LL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Si E 


1. THE DUKE OF 
MINISTER. 
2. COMPLETION OF ST. PAUL'S. 
3. BARON STOCKMAR. 
4. CONSCIOUSNESS OF DOGS, 
5. VELASQUEZ, 
6. A FRE NCH DIPLOMATIST IN Ir ALY. 
7. East AFRICAN SLAVE TRADES. 
PosITION OF PARTIES. 
JouHN Mugray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, the Secor id Edition of _ 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 266. 

CONTENTS. 

WELLINGTON AS A CABINET 


ie 





Price One Shilling, Monthly. 
\ AC) os L LANS MAGAZINE. 
4 — for DECEMBER. 
SONTENTS. 
1, «A SLIP IN THE Fens. Chapters I.-IIT. 


9, » JZENEAS SYLVIUS PICCOLOMINI, Pope Pivs II.” By 





M. Creighton. 
3. “IlYMN FoR ADVENT.” By the Dean of West- 
Ininster, 
4. “THe River Po.” By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
5. * Tun Two Marys.” By 3 Olphant. Part IIL 
6G. * TENNYSON, By Rich . Hutton. 
7. “ LIEIDELBERG " ON THE TER — E 


MACMILLAN and Co., Lou ou. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 





Brides and ‘Br idals. By J. 
JEAFFRFSON. B.A., Oxon. 2 vols. Svo, 3s. 

‘“ s book Mr. Jes affre 

bao eta thi se addresse a in his books about 

even aan Dow wna the Clerg His * “seein can 

bridle’ canno nt » go straig zhi to the heart of eve ‘Ty 


ubt not that these volumes 
an in Eng! 
beg med by talr eyes « f all ages and 


1 
ames no less amusement than 








fail t 






will be care tally 
conditions, anc Ny 
struction. — neum, 
* «Truly delig rhitul volumes. "—Post. 
“These yolumes contain some thing for all tastes, 
and are sure of a lasting popularity.”"—Daily News. 


A Personal History of the Horse- 
GUARDS, from 1750 to 1872. By J. H. Stoc- 


QUELER, 1 vol. 5v0, 14s. 


Recollections of Society in France 
and ENGLAND. By Ls oy OLeMENTINA DAVIS. 
SECOND EDITION. ? 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
False Cards. By Hawley Smart, 


8 vols. 


Author of “ Breezie Langton.” 
Trevor Court. By Mrs. H. B. 
PAULL. 3 vi 
“This novel w m delight many readers.”"—Morning 


Clara Levesque. By W. Gilbert. 


“A work of real power and originality.”"—Standard, 


“Cleverly written.’"—/oln Bull, 

“A right down good story."—d/lustrated News. 
Bessie. By Julia Kavanagh. 

“A charming story.”—Observer. 


Amy Stennett. 3 vols. 


«A novel of more than average merit."—Athenxwum. 


Father Godfrey. By the Author 


a Anne Dyrart. } vols, [.Vov. ¢ 











R. CHARLES READE’S NEW 

ME STORY. 
— 
\ TANDERING 
H™ 

pp. 544, price 12s —— Some 
Nerve ISM. By J. HAIG, M.A.— 

A popular exp ‘tion of philosophy, express ~d 

in the clearest language, —bold ideas and careful | 





research MoE raminer 
a A good deal of original thought.’ 

—VJohn Bull, “Car ‘eful ly written, andthe thinking acute. 
He believes ina Trinity."— Weekly Review. “ Much that 
is thoroughly d.—soume valuable re adding.” —Noncon- | 
Sormist. 

WILLIAM BLackwi 


London Seotsmne an, 


 & Sons, Fi linburgh and L ondon. 


Lately published, price 2s 64, bound. 


HE ART of PORTR Y of HORACE: 








the Latin Text with Translations both in Prose 
and Verse. By DaNieL Bagot, D.D., Dean of Dromore, 
&e. 

W. BLackwoon and Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 2s 6d; post free, 2s 9d. 
= and CARE of the FEET ; | 

wi their natural shape and construction ; 

their usual distorted condition; how corns, bunions, 

t r ” mities are caused. with 
Also direc 


yrevention or cure. 
eet with comfort and elegance. 
reaG, 12 Pancras Lane, Che apaide. 


eloth. price 8s 6d. 


URTON’S ANATOMY of MELAN.- | 


CHOLY., What it is, its kinds, causes, 
symptoms, prognostics, and several cures of it; with } 
& satirical ffa by Democritus JUNIOR. A New 
Editi W ith all the classical extracts rendered into | 





English by DemMocuITUS MINOR. 
Loudon: WILLIAM TeG6, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


On November 3 ), 1 vol. post 8vo, price 9s. 
AG AS" from the FAR EAST ; or, 
Kalmoud and Mongolian Traditic mary” Tales. 
Translated, the tirst time, into English by the 
Author of * Pa With Historical Preface and 
Explanatory Note 
Gairrith : dF ARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


Will appear on the ) Ist of De scember, price 2s 6d. 


| EAF NE: SS; its Various Causes, 
their successful removal by Electrolysis. 
Introduct 


1 ry Kemarks on the Ear, and a Report of 
Thirty Cas istrating the Method of Treatment 
By H. ¢ BELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Uhysician 

LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row; 


all Booksellers. 





son appeals to an auc lience | 


and 
With 


and 
| 


15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.”S NEW NOVELS. 
A eo CONSPIRATORS in SIBERIA. A Personal Narrative. 


a Russian Dekabrist. Translated from the German by E. St. Joun Mu.pMay, Crown 





Ry Baron R——., 
Svo, 7s. 


NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS, and FLORA and FAUNA of 


LONDON. By R. E. FRANCILLON, Author of * Pearl and Emerald.” Crown 8yo. (Shortly. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH the CAUCASUS and the INTERIOR of 


PERSIA. By Auaustcs H, Mounsey, F.R.G.S., Second Secretary to H.M.’s Embassy at Vienna. With a 
Map. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


HISTORY of SCULPTURE. 


Present Time. By Dr. WiLnHeLM LuUBKR, Translated by F. E. BuNNETT. 
8vo, 42s. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of DANTE. 


ADDINGTON SYMONDS, M.A,, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d 


From the Earliest Period to the 


377 Illustrations. 2 vols. imperial 


_~«&By John 


A NEW EDITION, ENLARGED, of the 


(SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS of Mr. 


BROWNING. Crown syo. 
A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of the 


SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS of ELIZABETH 


BARRETT BROWNING. Crown 8vo. [in @ few days. 


ROBERT 


(Jn a few days. 





NEW NOVELS NOW —— AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





FLEURANGE. By Mrs. Augustus Craven. Translated from the 


French by EMILY BOWLES. 2 vols. 
‘goody.’ They are profoundly relig ious, but they strike deeper into 
unding chords than those which are stirred by our Eng ish * religious’ 

s of this book are to be found in a delightful sketch of the Imperial 
ingenious complication of events which br ings the actors 
» into relation with the conspiracy imputed to the 
and the episode of La 
The translation is 


Craven's works are not 
Vv touch more subtly-#0 
The cape and suce 

sion of Ni ho jas L—an 


“Madame 
human nature, the 
novel-writers.. 

| Court of Russia a at the 
| in the sad domestic drama of which Fleurange is the heroine 


Archduke Constantine ; the description of a journey from Frankfort to St. Petersburg, 


Mere M:deleine. The last is a remarkable study for its touching and eloquent beanuty...... 
| perfectly exe cuted, fai th ‘al to the original, with yut stiffness or servility, and thoroughly informed with its 


spirit, its polish, and its grace.”"—ASpectator. 


PEARL and ‘EMERALD. By "R. E. Francillon, With four 


Illustrations. Post 8vo, 7a. 


" 
3. 
a . : 
MIRIAM’S MARRIAGE. By Katherine 8. Macquoid, Author of 
“Patty,” &e. 3 vols. 

“The three volumes contain some ‘studies of women’ which are remarkably well done, testifying of large 
experience, keen analytical power, delicate perception, and a manipulation so exquisite, that the faintest 
peculiarities are clearly brought out by light, indeed, but skilful touches."—//ustrated London News. 

“ Nothing can be more skilful than the mode in which Mrs. Macquoid has laid bare the workings of Miriam's 


nature.” —Atheneum. 





15 Waterloo Place. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEXT WEEK. 


A LADY of the LAST OBNTURY;: Mis, ELIZABRTH MONTAGU, 


‘PICTURES ACROSS the CHANNEL, By Catherine §. Macquoid, 


Author of * Patty, 2 vols. crown Sv 





SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 





je and original work. —_ | 


NOW READY. 


A SEARCH AFTER SUNSHINE: a Visit to Algeriain 1871. By 


Lady Herpert, Author of “Impressions of Spain.” Square crown 8yo, with upwards of 20 Lilustrations 
engraved by GEORGE PEARSON, 16s, 


A SCAMPER to SEBASTOPOL and JERUSALEM. By James 


OUR WORK in PALESTINE: a History of the Researches 


conducted in Jerusalem and the Holy Land by Captains WILSON, ANDERSON, WARREN, & 
| Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fuad.) Feap. 8vo, illustrated by upwards of 50 Woodcuts and 
Plans, 3s 6d, 


A NEW POPULAR EDITION of Miss BROUGHTON’S GOOD- 


| BYE, SWEETHEART. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Uniform with BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


‘A NEW and POPULAR EDITION of SOUTH-SEA BUBBLES. By 


the EARL and the DucTor. pwn Sve 


The LIFE and LETTERS of Captain FREDERICK MARRYAT, R.N., 


Author of * Peter Simple.” By his Daughter FLORENCE MARRYAT. 2 vols. crown 8Svo, 21s 


NEW EDITION of the LIVES of WITS and HUMOURISTS. 7 By 


JouN Timps, F.S.A., Author of » Anecdot f Painters,” “ Things not Generally Ku waa 
Svo, 12s. 


WITHIN the MAZE. A Novel. 


* East Lynne.” 


By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of 





BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
PUBLISUERS in ORDINARY to her MAJESTY. 


RICHARD 
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NEW BOOKS. 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 
Crown 8y0, with Coloured Map, cloth, 6s. 


The FOREIGNER in FAR CATHAY. By W. H. 


Mepnvrst, H.M.'s Consul, Shanghai. 


“ We are no longer satisfied with the histories, valuable as they are, of the frame- 
work merely on which the Chinese social system is hung, but we crave for a more 
intimate acquaintance with the domestic and everyday life of the people. In fact, 
we want to have presented to us just the kind of information which an intelligent 
foreigner, conversant with the language, would gain by a residence in the country. 
This is exactly what Mr. Medhurst's book supplies.......The Foreigner in Far 
Cathay ' will certainly please that large section of the reading public which is will- 
ing to be instructed if at the same time it can be amused.”"—Athenwum. 

“Mr. Medhurst is quite right in deeming his manuscript of sufficient interest to 
warrant its publication. It contains much that is valuable, its style is all that can 
be desired to make it readable, and it is free from that strong party bias which has 
disfigured so much that has recently been written on China...... Fearless of conse- 
quences, Mr. Medhurst ventures with his reader out of the consular compound into 
the quaint, narrow, unsavoury streets of a Chinese town, and fully justifies the step 
by showing bow much there is to interest and amuse in the strange fashions and 
odd practices of the shopkeeping class, some of which, however, are not without 
their counterparts among ourselves..,...[1t is @ volume which will amply repay 
perusal, and that man must be very imperious to knowledge who lays it down 
without having gained from its pages an intelligent insight into the strange and 
much misrepresented world of China.”—Saturday Review. 

“ Abounding in useful information about a country and a people still very im- 
perfectly known, and nearly always misunderstood......We must be thankful to the 
author who has given us, if not all we could desire, yet much that is thoroughly 
reliable of China as it is, which we should look for in vain elsewhere,.....We will 
return to the most amusing part of the book, the delineation of Chinese society and 
manners, in our next notice.” —Spectator (First Notice). 


“ There is not an intelligent reader in Europe who will not be edified and amused 
by a perusal of this little book.”"—London and China Telegraph. 


Now ready, Third Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEOGRAPHY of GREAT 


BRITAIN. By A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.B.S., Director-General of the 
Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. Considerably enlarged and 
Illustrated with numerous Sections, and a Geological Map of Great Britain, 
printed in Colours. 


“ Professor Ramsay's little volume, originally delivered in the shape of lectures, | 


and now recast in form and for the most part rewritten, forms as clear and satis- 
factory a compendium as we know to exist of the geology and physical geography 
of Great Britain..,...Containing within little more than three hundred pages a store 
of facts and an amount of critical thought which we seldom see in a volume of 
many times its bulk. The excellent map, clearly printed in colours, diminished 
from the magnificent result of the Geological Survey, prepares the tyro with a 
good idea of the general set and configuration of the strata.”"—Saturday Review. 

“ We fear we have given the reader but a very imperfect idea of the varied and 
important contents of Professor Ramsay's work. It must be read to be fully appre- 
ciated. It will, no doubt, be in the library of every true geologist, and it ought to 
be in the library of every schoolmaster and schvolmistress in the kingdom, and, we 
might add, every landed pruprietor.”—Geological Magazine. 


Second Edition, large post 8vo, with Frontispiece, cloth, 12s. 


An AUSTRALIAN PARSONAGE; or, the Settler 


and the Savage in Western Australia. By Mrs. EDWARD MILLETT. 
“The main interest of the book centres in the quaint life of the cultivated 


authoress and her husband in a region so far off and strange; in the picturesque, | 


simple, wooden house, open almost night and day, and their lovely climate and 
flowers ; in their native protégés and volunteer native servants; in their animal pets, 


in the coming and going of the natives on their strange errands, nocturnal as well as 
& | 


diurnal; in their necessary makeshift life; in their adventures in the labyrinth of 
the trackless bush, and their perplexities during floods, and in constant meetings 
with the melancholy convict road-parties,—one of the most painful characteristics 
of Swan River life.......The style is so bright and clever, that it will be found a 
delightful book either to ‘read up’ in the family circle or for personal perusal.’"— 
Spectator. 

“The book is fall of anecdote and pleasant writing.......We make no extracts 
from a work which we should be glad to put into the hands of any one who is 
interested in this part of our great colonial empire.”—Athenewum. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


A WINTER JOURNEY to ROME and BACK. With 


Glances at Strasburg, Milan, Florence, Naples, Pompeii, and Venice, and an 
Appendix containing an Account of the Siege and Fall of Strasburg. By 
WILLIAM EVILL. 

“Mr. W., Evill has written a lively and agreeable account of ‘A Winter Journey 
to Rome.’ His descriptions of scenery in the Alps and of the Italian cities are 
exceedingly graphic, showing much sympathy with nature, and a refined intelli- 
gence.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

* Bhe book has the merit of being thoroughly readable "—Pa’l Mall Gasette. 

An agreeable little volume."—Dai/y News. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


A FEW DAYS in BELGIUM and HOLLAND. An 


Idle Book for an Idle Hour. By Lady Less, Author of “Dried Flowers,” 
“ Effie’s Tales,” &c. 


CONTENTS: Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, Bruxelles, Rotterdam, the Hague, Delft, 
Leyden, Haarlem, Amsterdam, é&c. 


“Lady Lees seems to have enjoyed her trip immensely, and we commend her 
little book to all intending tourists."—Literary World. 


Demy Svo, cloth, price 12s. 


The LAWS of the WINDS PREVAILING in 


WESTERN EUROPE. Part I., with Synoptic Charts and Barograms, Charts of 
Mean Tracts of Baric Minima, of Isobarics in N.W. Europe, and of the Tracts 


of the Great Depressions in August, 1868, and January and March, 1869. 
| 


By W. CLEMENT LEY. 


“The reader will be amply repaid by a careful perusal of these chapters.”"— | 


Naval Science. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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In a few days will be published, in Svo. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE WORLD 
AND THE 
CHURCH RECONSIDERED, 
IN THREE LETTERS TO A FRIEND. 
Second Epition, revised and edited by JAMES BOOTH, CB, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKs. 


FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. 
The SECOND VOLUME of 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
1842-1852. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, price 14s. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








DICKENS, 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S NEW NOVEL. 


The EUSTACE DIAMONDS. By Anrnoxy 


TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 
From the TIMEs. 

“Mr. Trollope has builded the tower of his literary achievements yet three 
volumes higher; still it shows no signs of tottering, for these last bricks laid upon 
its high battlements are well-nigh as good a sample as those which bear the 
weight of the structure. ‘The Eustace Diamonds’ may fearlessly compare 
with any of Mr. Trollope's earliest and best known novels.” 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 











ROME. By Francis Wey. With an Introdue- 


tion by W. W. STory, Author of “Roba di Roma.” Containing 246 beautiful 
Illustrations. Forming a magnificent volume, in super-royal 4to, price £3, 


‘TRAVELS in INDO-CHINA and the CHINESE 


EMPIRE. By Lovis pz CARN&, Member of the Commission of Explora- 
tion of the Mekong. With Map and Illustratipns, price 16s. 


‘The OCEAN, ATMOSPHERE, and LIFE. 


Being the Second Series of a Descriptive [istory of the Life of the Globe. B 
E.iseg Recivus. Llustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps printed ii 
colours. 2 vols. large demy 8vo, price 26s. 


The HUMAN RACE. By Louts Ficuter. With 


| 245 Engravings on Wood and 8 Chromo-lithographs. Demy 8vo, price 18s, 


OTHER COUNTRIES. By Major Wittas 


MorktsON BELL. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Maps and Lilustrations, price 30s. 
A DOG of FLANDERS, and other Stories. By 
OvIpA, Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, price 10s 6d. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
LONDON LYRICS, 
By FREDERICK LOCKER. 


Sixth Edition, small 8vo, 6s. 


“Mr. Locker has a genuine poetical gift, and leaves a favourable impression of 

his powers on the minds of all his readers.”—T7imes. 

“In his best mood, half-playful, half-pathetic, Mr. Locker has in his own line no 

rival now living.”"—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 

| “Elegant vivacity of manner, combined with an undertone of tenderness... 
They have the charm of graceful workmanship.”—Daily News. 

“A fear has been expressed that true humour is dying out for lack of apprecia- 
tion. It is some evidence to the contrary that this charming volume has reached 
a sixth edition.’"—Contemporary Review. 

“Mr. Locker can write vigorously and with the lightness of Beranger."— 

Atheneum. 

“There is pathos and humour in this little volume..,...An ease of expression 
which everywhere reflects the self-possession of London society.” —Spectator. 
“The work of a man who has lived in Piccadilly but kept a country heart."— 
| Saturday Review, 
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STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


| First-Class Subscription, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 
Prospectuses postage-free on application. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
SEE MUDIE’'S CATALOGUE OF BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS. 
This Catalogue contains a very large and varied Selection of Works of the best 
| Authors, in Morocco and other Ornamental Bindings, well adapted for Drawing- 
| room Tables, and Gentlemen's Libraries, and for Christmas Presents and School 
Prizes. 
*,* All the Books iu Circulation, or on sale, at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 
may also be obtained, with the least possibie delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE'S 
LIBRARY, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 








| 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
Orry OrFice—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





se ates ees a 
NTERIOR of KENSINGTON CHURCH. —See_ the 
- BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 4$d. fer View of it; also for 
| View of St. Paul's extra muros, with Review of Wey's Rome—Concrete Building— 
Gardner's Collection, Guildhall—Fire-proof Construction and the Thames Street 
Mills—Dudley Gallery, &c.—1 York Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING 


BOOKS. 





The LIBRARY EDITION of the WORKS of 


ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. Vols. V. and VI., completing 

the Edition. Post 8vo, 10s 6d each. [Jn a few days. 
*,* In order t 

yolumes, and wil 


> render this Edition quite complete, it has heen enlarged to six 
] include the whole of Mr, Tennyson's New Work. 


By Sir Arrnuur Herpes, 


(/nmediately. 


A NEW WORK. 


K.C.B. Crown 8yo. 


MEN of the THIRD REPUBLIC. Reprinted 


With large Additions and carefully Revised. Crown S8vo. 


from the Daily Vers. 
[/amediately. 


WALKS in FLORENCE. 


Susan HorNeR. With Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


By Joanna and 


Cimme diately. 


The CHARACTER of ST. PAUL. By J. S. 


Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. Crown 8vo. [Shortly. 


The TRAGEDIES of .ESCHYLOS. <A New 


Translation, with a Biographical Essay, and an Appendix of Rhymed Choral 
Odes. By E. H. Pivmrrre, M.A., Professor of Divinity, King’s College, 
London, Popular Edition in One Vol. Crown 8vo. (/mmediately. 


OUR NEW MASTERS. By “ Tur Jovrney- 


MAN ENGINEER.” Post 8vo. (/mmediately. 


WANDERINGS in SPAIN. By Aveustus J. 


C. Hare, Author of “ Walks in Rome.” With Ilustrations. Crown 8vo. 
[in a few days. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of the 


Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. Crown 8vo. (/mmediately. 


SONGS of SALVATION. 


WELL. Small 8vo. 


By Dora GREEN- 
[ Shortly. 


FOR LIBERTY'S SAKE. By Jonny B. Mansn, 


Author of “The Story of Harecourt.” Post 8vo. [Jn a few days. 


The TEMPTATION of OUR LORD. 


late NORMAN Macteop, D.D. Crown 8vo. 


By the 


[Jmmediately. 


GOLDEN LIVES: Biographies for the Day. 


By H. A. PAGs. With Illustrations, crown 8vo. (/mmediately. 


CONTRASTS. Dedicated to the Ratepayers of 


London. By Wri~itAmM GriLpERT, Author of “ De Profundis,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
(/mmediately. 


The RED FLAG; and other Poems. 


Hon. Ropkx NOEL. Small Svo, 63. 


By the 


[Now ready. 


CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS. By the Rev. 


JouN Hunt, Author of “History of Religious Thought in England,” “An 
Essay on Pantheism,” &c. Demy 8vo. [/mmediately. 


FIELD FORTIFICATION. By Major 


KNOLLYs. With numerous Illustrations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 
(Jn a few days, 


The RESTORATION of PATHS to DWELL 


IN. Essays on the Re-editing and Interpretation of Old Testament Scripture. 
By the Rey. B. Street. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. [Now ready. 


STORIES of VENICE and the VENETIANS: 
a Book for Boye, By Jonn B. MARSH, Author of “The Story of Harecourt.” 
With Illustrations. Crown 8yo. [/mmediately. 





GARETH and LYNETTE, &e. 


TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laurette. Small Svo, 5s. 


The TRUE HISTORY of JOSHUA DAVID- 


SON. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


By A trrep 


SECOND EDITION, 
> ‘ \TT ry rl > s - = 
MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE. By Aveustrus 
J.C. Hare. With 2 Steel Portraits. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 218. 

*,.* This work consists chiefly of the letters and journals of Maria, widow of 
Augustus W. Hare, Rector of Alton-Barnes, and the immediate circle in which 
her life was passed. With these **Memorials’ are united those of the “Two 
a Augustus and Julius Hare, who were the Authors of the “Guesses at 

ruth,” 


The PRESENCE of GOD in HIS TEMPLE. 


By C.J. VAUGHAN, D.D. Small 8yo, 3s 6d. 


yr r y r 

HAND-BOOK of SOCIAL ECONOMY; or, 
the Worker's A, B, C. Translated from the French of EpMonp ABovut. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“M. About has brought into a science which some people consider dry all that 
liveliness which distinguishes his other writings. While you feel that he is writing 
with perfect seriousness, and recognise the value of the information be gives, you 
are hurried along almost as easily as in reading one of his novels. To those who 
think that no scientifle work can be of any value if written in this style and spirit, 
it is enough of answer to refer them to the book itself.”—Scotsman. 


WILFRID CUMBERMEDE. By 


MacDOoNALpD, LL.D. Popular Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A very beautiful book, which will delight Mr. MacDonald's great circle of 
admirers.""—Spectator. 


MARGARET. By C. C. Fraser-Tytier, 


Author of “Jasmine Leigh.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


GEORGE 


“Miss Fraser-Tytler's ‘Rare, pale Margaret’ is indeed a pearl, and the author, 
in our opinion, shows real genius in the way she has portrayed her character, and 
not hers alone, but that of all who figure in the story. Seldom have we met with 
a tale more charmingly told. Some of the prettiest parts of it relate to the chil- 
dren * Toto’ and * Dolly.” They are charming little creatures, and their portraits 
are drawn by one who knows child-life well, and can depict it without exaggera- 
tion."—Sorning Post. 


vy ~ , vv , 
THOUGHTS on RECENT SCIENTIFIC CON- 
CLUSIONS and their RELATION to RELIGION. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“The author never fails to demonstrate that whatever may be the tendency of 
recent scientifle conjectures, the adversaries of Scripture have not as yet succeeded 
in adducing scientific facts which are repugnant to its statements.”"—ecord,. 


» Ta ~ . 7 . 
RELIGIOUS LIFE in GERMANY during the 
WARS of INDEPENDENCE, in a Series of Biographical and Historical 
Sketches. By WILLIAM Baur. Popular Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“This book is full of a rich humanity in which few readers will fail to take 
delight. There is hardly a sketch in it but is an education to read.”"—Atheneum, 
“ We wish it were possible to give extracts which would give our readors any 
adequate notion of its sterling worth and interest.”—Spectator, 


THIRD EDITION. 


TOWN GEOLOGY. By the Rev. Cartes 


KINGSLEY. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“A masterpiece of popular scientific exposition." —Zcho, 


SLEEPY FOREST, and other Stories for 


Children. By Eustace R. Conner. With Six Full-Page Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 


CHANCES and CHANGES: Stories of the 


Past and Present. By Beatrice A.JournDAN. With Six Fall-Page Tlustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 


SECOND EDITION. 


EIGHT MONTHS on DUTY. The Diary of a 


Young Officer in Chanzy’s Army. With a Preface by C. J. Vaueuan, D.D., 
Master of the Temple. Crown 8vo, 5a. 

“We most cordially thank Dr. Vaughan for having introduced us to a work 
which, for its high tone and manly bearing, should be studied by every English 
officer. One of the most hopeful signs for the regeneration of France is the 
publication and popularity of such a book.” — Westminster Review. 


THIRD and ENLARGED EDITION. 
TAT KS jy » ry ‘TTOTITSC 
WALKS in ROME. By Aveusrus J. C. Hare. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
“The best hand-hook to the city and environs of Rome ever published. It can- 
not be too much commended."—/all Mall Gazette. 


The HUMAN INTELLECT, with an Introduc- 


tion upon Psychology and the Soul. By Noan Porter, D.D., President of Yale 
College. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“We have treatises and lectures of all degrees of merit on Psychology and 
Metaphysics, but Dr. Porter's work presents us with a more complete and impartial 
survey of this whole region of inquiry than has been ever before offered to the 
student. A man might appeal to such a work as the worthy product of a life."— 
Blackwood'’s Magazine. 
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VIRTUE AND COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS. 
SEASON 1872-3. 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 


T TT\O 

OUR BRITISH LANDSCAPE 
from SAMUEL SCOTT to DAVID COX. With a Preliminary Essay and 
Biographical Notices by WmLutAM B. Scott, Author of * Half-hour Lectures 
on Art,” “The British School of Sculpture,” &c., &e. Large royal 4to, with 
16 Steel Engravings from Famous Pictures, elegantly bound, 21s. 


yy ON oa + ry 
PICTURES by WILLIAM MULREADY, R.A, 
With Descriptive Letterpress and a Biographical Sketch of the Painter by 
JAMES DAFFORNE. Large royal 4to, illustrated by 9 Steel Engravings, elegantly 
bound, 15s. 


ART-STUDIES from NATURE, as applied to 


DESIGN. For the Use of Architects, Designers, and Manufacturers. 1 vol. 
small 4to, extensively illustrated with Woodcuts, extra cloth, gilt, 12s. 


HOMES, WORKS, and SHRINES of ENGLISH 
ARTISTS, with Specimens of their Styles. By F. W. Farrwont, F.S.A. 
Small 4to, with numerous Engravings on Vood, extra cloth, gilt, 12s. 


SCENES and CHARACTERS of the MIDDLE 


AGES. By the Rev. Epwarp L. Crrts, B.A., late Hon. Seeretary of the Essex 
Archeological Society. Small 4to, with 185 Engravings on Wood, 15s, 


KINGS BEECHES: Stories of Old Chums. A 


Book for Boys. By Sternen J. McKENNA, Author of “Off Parade,” « Plucky 
Fellows,” &c., &e. Crown 8vo, with 8 Plates, cloth extra, gilt, 5s. 


STORIES from ENGLISH HISTORY during 


the MIDDLE AGES. 3y MARIA HACK, Author of “ Winter Evenings,” &c., 
&c. Revised by DAVID MuRRAY SMITH, Author of “ Karl of the Locket,” &e. 
Crown 8vo, with § Lilustrations, cloth, full gilt, 33 6d. 


LESLIE and MACLISE. — The BRITISH 


SCHOOL of PAINTING; Specimens of the Works of our ‘most Famous 
Artists. With Descriptive and Biographical Notices by JAMES DAFFORNE. 
Large royal 4to, illustrated with 20 Engravings on Steel, elegantly bound in 


cloth, full gilt, 31s 6d. 
The BRITISH SCHOOL of SCULPTURE. 


With a Preliminary Essay and Notices of the Artists. By Wituram B. Scort, 
Author of “Our British Landscape Painters,” “Life of Albert Diirer,” &c. 
Second Edition, large royal 4to, illustrated by 20 Engraviugs on Steel and 59 
Woodcuts, handsomely bound, 21s. 


A MANUAL of RECENT and EXISTING 


COMMERCE, from the Year 1789-1872, showing the Development of Industry 
at Home and Abroad during the Continental System, the Protectionist Policy, 
and the Era of Free Trade. By JOHN YeEATS, LL.D. &. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Ee forms Volume IV. of “The History of Commerce,” and completes the 
W ork. 


Drea . + 

PICTURES by DANIEL 
With Descriptive Letterpress and Biographical Sketch by JAMES DAFFORNE. 
Large royal 4to, illustrated with Steel Engravings, handsomely bound, lds. 


PICTURES by C. R. LESLIE, R.A. With 


Descriptive Letterpress and Biographical Sketch by JAMES DAFFORNE. Large 
royal 4to, illustrated with Steel Eugravings, handsomely bound, 15s, 





READY with the DECEMBER MAGAZINES. 


THE FINE ART ANNUAL 


Medium 4to, containing 3 Steel Piates and more than 30 Wood Engravings, 2s. 


CONTENTS. 

PREAMBLE. By the Editor. With 2 Illustrations. 

CIssIE’s CoMING Home. By the Author of «The Blacksmith of Holsby,” “ Spenser's 
Wife,” &c., &e. With 4 Lilustrations. 

MAMMY's AIN BatrRN. By Matthias Barr. With an Illustration. 

PICKED UP ON THE COAST; a Little Picture in Words. By an Obscure Artist. 
With 2 Illustrations. 

UNCLE ARCHIE’S BANKRUPTCY: the Story of a Year's Probation. By the Author 
of “ His by Right,” “ John Hesketh’s Charge,” &c., &c. With 2 Illustrations. 

MY ScHOOLFELLOWS. By J. D. P. 

Some MOONLIGHT REFLECTIONS—Of Trees, Steeples, and Men. A Rigmarole. By 
Sawer Krawt, Author of a Considerable Quantity of Unpublished MSS. With 
I!lustrations. 

A NIGHT ADVENTURE. By J.D. P. 


THE TRUE StorY OF CINDERELLA—Without the Glass Slipper. By G. J. Proctor. | 


With 2 Illustrations. 
A VISION oF Toys. By Astley H. Baldwin. With an Illustration. 


| 
A Merete CuristmMaAs: a Very Smali-Beer Chronicle for Youngsters. By an Elder 


Brother. With 2 Illustrations. 

TANGIBLE COMPLIMENTS: a Gossip about Christmas Presents. 

THE CALENDAR, coraprised within twelve pages, with beautifully designed and 
engraved borders, illustrating the Months. 


FOR THE YEAR 1873. 


SHOWELL’S HOUSEKEEPERS’ ACCOUNT- 
BOOK. With Tables showing at one View the amount expended Weekly, 
Quarterly, and the whole Year, in every department of Household Expendi- 
ture; and the total amount of Cash Received and Disbursed during the Year. 
Also a Marketing Table, a Miniature Almanae, and a Date Table, Tide Tables, 
&e., &e. To which are added HINTS ON HOUSEKEEPING. Demy 4to, 
price 2s. 

THIRTY-SECOND YEAR. 

GUTCH’S LIPERARY and SCIENTIFIC 

REGISTER and ALMANAC he YEAR 1873. Carefully revised to 


November, 1872. Strongly bound in leather, pocket-bo 


is Gd 


VIRTUE and CO., 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


PAINTERS, | 


MACLISE, R.A. 


SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S LIST OF NEW Booxs 


WELL SUITED FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


WORKS OF TRAVEL: 

Stanley’s HowI Found Livingstone. Demy 8yo, cloth extra 21s, 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—The whole of the First Edition having been found @ os 
insufficient to supply the Orders received, the Publishers beg to an ounce anes 
| large SECOND EDITION is beiug printed as rapidly as possible, and will a 
| ready about the 28th instant. be 
Santo Domingo, Past and Present, with a Glance at Hayti 
By SAMUEL HAzaArp, Author of “Cuba with Pen and Pencil.” In demy 890. 
with upwards of 150 beautiful Woodcuts, by Mr. J. D. Cooper, and Maye 
chiefly from the Designs and Sketches by the Author. Cloth extra, (Jn the press, 


The Great Lone Land: Travels and Adventures in the Manitoba 
Country, and a Winter Journey across the Saskatchewan Valley to the Roe’ 
Mountains. By Captain BurLer, 69th Regiment. Fourth and Cheaper Edj 
tion, crown 8vo, with Illustrations and Map, cloth extra, 7s 64. 2 

“ The tone of this book is altogether delightful and refreshing."—Spectatoy, 


Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. By Crarence King 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth 6s. (Nearly ready, . 

“A fresh and vigorous record of various kinds of adventure."—Athengym 

“ Possesses an eye and a pen fur the most impressive aspects of nature.”"—Saturday 
Review. y 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

Under the Special Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, the Duke 

of Argyll, the Marquis of Lorne, &ec. 

|The Arctic Regions. Illustrated with Photographs, taken on an 

| Art Expedition to Greenland, by Wa. BRADFOKD. With Descriptive Narra- 
tive by the Artist. .Im One Volume, royal broadside, 25 inches by 2u inches, 
beautifully bound in moroeco extra, price Twenty-tive Guineas, 

My Lady’s Cabinet. Charmingly Decorated with Lovely Drawings 
und Exquisite Miniatures. Seventy-five Pictures set in Frames, and arranged 
on Twenty-four Panels, thus representing the Walls of a richly adorned 
Boudvir. Royal 4to, and very handsomely bound in cloth, price One Guinea, 

[Ready Dec, 1, 

Chefs d’ceuvre of Art and Masterpieces of Engraving, 
selected from the celebrated Collection of Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum, and reproduced in Photography by StePHeEN THOMSON. With 
Letterpress Descriptions. Imperial folio, Thirty-Eight Photographs, cloth 
gilt, £4 l4s 6d. 

A Picture Gallery of British Art. Twenty boautiful and Per. 
manent Photographs, after the most celebrated English Painters. With 
Descriptive Letterpress. 1 vol. demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s, 

A Picture Gallery of Sacred Art. Containing Twenty very fine 
Examples in Permanent Photography after the Old Masters. With Deserip- 
tive Letterpress. Demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s. 

The Atmosphere. By Cammuie Frammarion. With numerous 
Woodcut Illustrations, and Ten beautiful Chromo-lithographs. Translated by 
C. B. Pirman, under the superintendence and most careful revision of JAMES 
GLAISUER. Royal 8vo, cloth extra. (/n November, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Greeks of To Day. By Hon. Cuartes H. Tuckermay, late 
Minister of the United States at Athens. 12mo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. [This day, 
“Mr. Tuckerman has had exceptional opportunities for becoming acquainted 
with Greece and the Greeks; and he has given the results of his observations ina 
| series of clear and vivid studies, that convey to the reader information of tha 
greatest value and interest.” 
|'The Master’s Home-Call; or, Brief Memorials of Alice Frances 
Bickersteth. By her Father, Rey. E. H. BicKERSTETH, M.A. 32mo, cloth gilt, Is, 
The Shadow of the Rock: a Collection of Religious Pooms, 
Edited by Rev. E. H. BicKeRsTETH, M.A. 18mo, cloth gilt, 2s 6d. [Jn the press. 
Poems of the Inner Life. A New Edition, Revised, with many 
| additional Poems, inserted by permission of Authors. Small post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
|Sacred Records, &c., in Verse. By the Rev. C. B. Tayter, 
} Author of “ Trath,” “ Earnestness,” &c. Feap. 8vo, clothextra. [Jn November. 
| Compton Friars. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 10s 6d. 


CAPITAL BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
A NEW COPYRIGHT BOOK by the AUTHOR of » LITTLE WOMEN.” 
Shawl-Straps. By Louisa M. Acorr. Being the Second Volume of 
“ Aunt Jo's Scrap-Bag,” with Illustrations. 2s 6d cloth, gilt edges. [On the 28th. 
This is a sociable and humorous account of Aunt Jo's recent trip to Europe 
| which will be read with eager interest by her many admirers. 
| Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag. By Louisa M. Atcorr. Square 16mo, 3s 6d. 
Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea. By Juzus Verve. 
Translated and Edited by the Rev. L. P. Mercrer, M.A. With 115 very 
graphic Woodcuts. Large post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 
Reynard the Fox. The Prose Translation by the late THomas 
| ROSCOE. With about 100 exquisite Mlustrations on Wood, after Designs by A. 
J. Elwes. Imperial I6mo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 7” 
| 4 Will yield to none either in the interest of its text or excellence of its engrav- 
| ings."—Standard. 
| Sea-Gull Rock. By Jutes Sanpzav, of the French Academy. 
| 
| 
| 























Translated by Ropert BLAcK, M.A. With 79 very beautiful Woodcuis. 
Royal 16mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 
“Full of life, pathos, and fun.,..,..[t is a strik 
children we hav 









1g and attractive book."— 
ever seen.” —Standard, 





“ The very best story fc 

| Meridiana: Adventures of Three Englishmen and Three Russians 
in South Africa. By JOLES VERNE. Translated from the French. With 
numerous Illustrations. Royal 16mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 

| NEW VOLUME of the “:JOHN HALIFAX’ SERIES of GIRLS’ BO KS.” 

| An Only Sister. By Madame Guizor pe Wirr. With Six Illustra 

| tions. Small post Svo, cloth, 4s. 

| The Editor's Preface says :—* Of this story, written expressly f 
not to appear iu its original French for some time to come, It 

| to say; it speaks foritself. In itthe Author paiuts real Freue 

Frenchwoman in her best and noblest type.” 


| Guardian, 





The Story without an End. From the German. By the late Mrs. 
Saran T. Austin. With Fifteen exquisite Drawings by E. V. B Pr ted a 
Colours in fae-simile. An entirely New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 2%, 


| 
| 
| 


| cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 

| Marigold Manor. By Miss Warrtsc. With Introduction by Rev. 
A. SEWELL. With Illustrations [/n Novembe 

| Palmetto Leaves: a Series of Sketches of Life in Florida, By 
| HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 1 vol, 12mo. [Jn November. 

| The Favell Children: Tiree Little Portraits. Crown 12mo. Four 


Iiiustrations, Cloth gilt, 5s. [in Nov 
| These Forty Years: a Book for Young Fellows. By Captain ALsT0s, 
RN. [Un the press. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW. and SEARLE, Crown P 
188 Fleet Street 
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BLACKIE AND SON'S PUBLICATIONS. NEW WORKS. 











CUPLETON of DETOMANELS NATURAL FRILOSUERY. MEMOIRS of BARON STOCKMAR. By his 
iy 


CY 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY >: an Elementary | oon, Sate he } a STockMaR. Translated by G, A, M, Edited Max 
" ise. By Professor DESCHANEL, of Paris. Translated and Edited, with | 7 » ALA. 2 vols. crown Svo, price 2is. (On Saturday next. 
ee Additions, by J. D. Everatr, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural | 
Chilosophy in the Queen's College, Belfast. Medium 8vo, Illustrated by 760 Tl E Th I ~ . me rl = ‘ 
Engravings on Wood, and 3 Coloured Plates, cloth, 18s. [Just published. 1¢ 1, N G L Ss H in I R E L A N D in the 
Also separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, each 4s 6d. a wrt ee tie + James ANTHONY Froups, M.A. In 
Part I. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. 


Part II. HEAT. ~ \ + ° - . 
Part III. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. SLAVE-CATCHING in the INDIAN OCEAN: 
Part IV. SOUND and LIGHT. | o Daneel of ane Hupestonean, By Captain CoLomp, R.N. 1 vol. 8vo, with 
#.¢ This Work is used asa Text-Book in the Oxford and Cambridge Universities, | lustrations from Photographs, &c. (Nearly ready. 
. 


and in the Chief Colleges and Science Classes in the United Kingdom. | " iis 

" GROTESQUE ANIMALS, Invented, Described, 

The IMPE R I At, ATLAS of MODERN GEO- and Portrayed. By E. W. Cooke, R.A. In Twenty-four Plates, with Elucida- 
S | Royal ito, price 21s. (Jn a@ few days. 


P tory C 5 
GRAPHY: 2 Series of 100 carefully Coloured Maps, embracing the most recent | ory Comamnaaae 
Discoveries, and the latest Political Divisions of Territory in all Parts of the 


rid. Compiled from the most Authentic Sources, under the supervision of r y > r rT 
we. BLACKIE, Ph.D.. F.R.G.S. With an Index, containing references to LIFE of ALEXAN DER \ ON HU MBOLDT. 
above 120,000 places. Revised Edition, strongly bound iu half-morocco, gilt Edited by Professor BrvunNS, Leipzig. Translated by JANE and CaRomNe 
edges, £5 10s. | LASSELLS. 2 vols. 8vo, with Three Portraits. (Nearly ready. 


> T r >. re ral | ° ° 
The EMPERIAL Bsr 2 + ul a yoaneinng MEMOIR of the LIFE of Admiral Sir 
Dictionary of eee WT heingioe thee Titan doen to het, | EDWARD CODRINGTON ; with Selections from his Correspondence, Edited 
Boise, witha SU PELEMEN T bringing the tnformation down 40 the Latest | Py its Daughton, Lady BOUACHIER. 2 vola, 9v, with Porta (Nearly ready 
with nearly 800 Wood Engravings of Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, &c., cloth, | 
£4 lis. > > . > 
“This excellent book of reference.”—A thenxun. ME MO I R of the late B I » l [ Ol C OTTON, 
with Selections from his Journals and Correspondence. ee by Mrs. 
Y . Corron. New Edition. Crown Svo, with Portrait, price 7s, 6d. 
The UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely Great and} 
Infinitely Little. By F. A. Povucnuet, M.D. New and Revised Edition, large | ~ 
" Tinstrated by 343 Engravings on Wood, of which 80 aon full pages, and The RISE of G RE AT FAM I LIES, other 
4 finely Coloured Plates, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, 31s 6d. | ESSAYS and STORIES. By Sir BerNAnv Burke, C.B., LL.D., Ulster King of 
“ We can honestly commend this work, which is as admirably as it is copiously Arms. 8vo, price 12s 6d. 
illustrated."—Times. 
| ‘ ‘ry T 
VILLA = anc AGH tity /IvI4S >) WORKS of the late HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. Edited, with a Biogra- 
Thirty Examples of Country and Suburban Residences, Recently Erected; by | phical Notice, by HELEN TAYLOR. 3 vols. Svo, price £2 12s 6d. (On December 5. 
Nineteen Architects of repute. Illustrated by Plans, Elevations, Sections, | 
and Details; with a full ote os of each Building, and, in nearly every case, | 
Statement of the Actual Cust. veri 0, half-moroceo, £3 10s. a ~ 
; a Statem - ee 7. a ( . a erial - », half ou cco, £3 a BIOG RAPHICAL and C RITICAL ESSAYS. 
tol Builder. those about to build villa residences or cottages may usefully| By a aywarp, Esq, QC. A New Series, 2 vols. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


ml ~ ’ YOTO . uJ ’ r TUT ‘Pp 
The GARDENER’S ASSISTANT: Practical An HISTORICAL VIEW of LITERATURE 
and ART in GREAT BRITAIN, from the Accession of the House of Hanover 
to the Reign of Queen Victoria. By James MurRAY GRAHAM. M.A. Second 
Edition. 8vo, price 12s, (Jn a few days. 


and Scientific. A Guide to the Formation and Management of the Kitchon, | 
Fruit, and Flower Garden, and the Cultivation of Greenhouse and Stovehouse 
Plants. By Ronert THOMPSON, late of the Royal Horticultural Society's | 
Gardens, Chiswick. Large 8vo, finely coloured Plates and many Woodcuts, 


coh ‘TALES of the TEUTONIC LANDS. By 


“The best compendious treatise on modern gardening."—Daily Telegraph. | 
| the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. and Eustace Hinton Joxes. Uniform with 
| 


, | “ Popular Romances of the Middle Ages.” Crown 8yo, price 10s 6d. 
WONDERS of the HUMAN BODY: a 
Popular Account of the Anatomy and Physiology of the Human Frame. Fri * 
the French of A. Lis Pink, M.D. Post Svo, with 49 Engravings on Wood by , The BURGOMASTER'S FAMILY; or, Weal 
Laval, cloth, 4s 64. and Woe ina Little World. Translated from the Datch of CaRIsTINs MUL- 
LER by Sir JouN G. SHaAw Lerevers, K.C.B. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


CHEAPER EDITION of (Nearly ready. 


GERLACH’S GERMAN-ENGLISH and. 
ENGLISH-GERMAN DICTIONARY. The Cheapest and most cpio The SIXTH ORIENTAL MONARCHY ; or, 


Portable German Dictionary published. Feap. 8vo, cloth, red edges, 33 6d. } the History, Geography, and Antiquities of Parthia, By G. RAWLINSON, MLA., 
| Professor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford. 8vo, with Maps 
The MOST MAGNIFICENT BOOK of TRAVELS EVER PUBLISHED. and Illustrations. (Nearly ready. 


TDN ba avela) ’ Ty 
A JOURNEY ACROSS SOUTH AMERICA|, . Nee . 
from the PACIFIC to the ATLANTIC OCEAN. By Pact Maxcoy. Ilustratea | RAMBLES. By Parricius WALKER. Reprinted 
by 600 fine Engravings on Wood, and 10 Coloured Maps. Now publishing by | from Fraser's Magasine. 1 vol. post Svo. (Yearly ready. 
Subscription. elegantly printed on super-royal 4to, to form Sixteen Divisions, | 
ps > i= four pe cloth extra, gilt edges, each 21s, (Divisions 1 to 
, and half-yols. I. and LI. now ready. "y > TOR 
sins ae assent : ” The PROBLEM of the WORLD and the 
ay be read with pleasure and profit from first to last. If the Fritish public ‘HURCH sonsidered. in Three Letters to a Friend. Second Editio: 
will not believe that there is more sound instruction in such a work as this than in Ont ~~ aed ber 3 Bend i a a B ee eee Mossi —_ 
& geographical manual, and more amusement than in a novel, we can only say, let | revised and edited by James Boora, C.B. svo ave : 


it alone.”"—TZimes. | 
| TRADITIONS & CUSTOMS of CATHEDRALS. 


By Macksnztgz E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A., Precentor and Prebendary of 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, price 6a. 





DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. | Chichester. 
The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY ; English, ECCLESIASTICAL REFORM. — Eight Essays 


Technological and Scientifle. Adapted to the Present State of Literature, by Various Writers. Edited by Onby SmipLey, M.A. Crown 80. 
ge Art. With Supplement. Upwards of 2,500 Engravings on (Nearly ready. 
ood, 2 large vols, imperial 8vo, cloth, £4. | 


The COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DIC- The SCHOOL and CHILDREN’S BIBLE. For 


use in Sebools and Families. Prepared and arranged by WILLIAM ROGERS, 


TIONARY, Explans ry, onounceing. t Sty wica fi 
Detavings « : v le Costes ae Syaceged. § Shewt 60 | M.A., Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. (/n the press. 
The STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONA RY, CAUSALITY; or, the Philosophy of Law 
Etymological, Pron uncing, and Explanatory. Above 300 Engravings on Investigated. By the Rev. GeorGe JAminson, B.D., of Uld“Machar. Second 


Wood, Imperial 16mo, cloth, 10s 6d; half-morocco, 14s. | Edition, greatly enlarged, 8vo, price 12s. 


. ;' ana | 
A SMALLER DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH BIBLICAL PSYCHOLOGY. By the late 


a cing an Abridgment by the Author of the “Student's JONATHAN LANGSTAFF Forster. Edited by his gon, Huyry L. Forster. 


Dictionary.” Cheaper Edition, i i 38 6 
ary. Cheaper Edition, imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 3s 6d. | Roya! 8vo, with Portrait, price 21s. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. | London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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Henry S. Kine ann Co.’s PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST 





PUBLISHED. 





TYNDALL, Professor J. 
The FORMS of WATER in RAIN and 


RIVERS, ICE, and GLACIERS. With 32 Ilus- 
trations. Being Vol. I. of “ The International 
Scientific Series.” Price 5s. 


BAGEHOT, w. 
The ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. A 


New Edition, revised and corrected, with an In- 
troductory Dissertation on recent Changes and 
Events. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
A MEMOIR of, with Stories bow first 


Published in this Country. By H. A. Page. 
Largo post 8vo. 


RANKING, B. M. 
STREAMS from HIDDEN SOURCES. 
Crown 8&vo, 6s. 

The Seven Streams are:—Cupid and Psyche—The 
Life of St. Eustace—Alexander and Ludowick—Sir 
Urre of Hungary—Isabella; or, the Pot of Basil—The 
Marriage of Belphegor—Fulgencius, 


REID, T. Ww. 
CABINET PORTRAITS : Biographical 


Sketches of Living Statesmen. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


7s 6d 
MONCURE D. CONWAY. 

REPUBLICAN SUPERSTITIONS. 
Crown 8yo. 

Mrs. LAETITIA BOOTHBY. 

MEMOIRS of, Written by Herself in 
the Year 1775. Edited by WILLIAM CLARK 
Russui., Author of “The Book of Authors,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

BRIEFS and PAPERS, 
being Sketches of the Bar and the Press. By 


Two IpLe APPRENTICES. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


FORBES, ARCHIBALD. 
SOLDIERING and SCRIBBLING. Crown 


8yv0, 78 6d. 


LEONORA CHRISTINA. 
MEMOIRS of LEONORA CHRISTINA, 


Daughter of Christian 1V. of Denmark. Written 
during her Imprisonment in the Blue Tower of 
the Royal Palace at Copenhagen, 1663-1685. 
Translated by F. E. BUNNeTT. With an Auto- 
type Portrait of the Prineess. Medium 8vo, 12s 6d. 


Dr. DONNE. 
CHANGE of AIR and SCENE; a Phy- 


sician's Hints about Doctors, Patients, Hygiene, 
and Society; with Notes of Excursions for 
Health in the Pyrenees, and amongst the Water- 
ing-Places of France (inland and seaward), 
Switzerland, Corsica, and the Mediterranean. 
Large post 8yo, price 9s. 


HAWEIS, Rev. H. R. 
THOUGHTS for the TIMES. Crown 


8yvo, 7s 6d. [Second Edition, 


BROOKE, W. G., M.A. 
SIX PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENTS. 


1850-1872, Crown 8vo, 93. 


MAURICE, C. EDMUND. 
LIVES of ENGLISH POPULAR 


LEADERS. No. 1. Stephen Langton. Crown 
8yo0, 7s 6d. 

* The volume contains many interesting details, in- 
cluding some important documents. It will amply re- 
pay those who read it, whether as a chapter of the 
constitutional history of England or as the life of a 
great Englishman. '—Speetator. 


The SECRET of LONG LIFE. 
Dedicated by special permission to Lord St. 
Leonard's. Large crown 8vo, 5s. 

[Second Edition. 
“A charming little volume, written with singular 
felicity of style and illustration.” — Times. 
‘A very pleasant little book, which is always, 
ewhether it deal in paradox or earnest, cheerful, genial, 





echolarly.”—Spectator. 


CATHOLICISM and the VATICAN. 
With a Narrative of the Old-Catholic Congresses 
at Munich and Cologne. By J. LowrY WHITTLE, 
A.M., Trin. Coll, Dublin. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 

[Second Edition. 


BULKELEY, Rev. H. J. 
WALLED IN; and other Poems. 
rown 8vo, 5s. 
DE VERE, AUBREY. 
The LEGENDS of 8ST. PATRICK ; and 


other Poems. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


HESBA STRETTON. 
The DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. By Hesba 
STRETTON, Author of * Little Meg,” &. 
JEAN INGELOW. 
OFF the SKELLIGS. 


INGBLOW'S First Romance. 


Miss Jean 


In 4 vols. 


Mrs. KEATINGE. 
HONOR BLAKE; the Story of a Plain 


Woman. By Mra. KRATING z, Author of * Eng- 
lish Homes in India.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


MAR. TRAVERS. 
The SPINSTERS of BLATCHINGTON. 
By Mar. TRAVERS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

“A pretty story. In all respects deserving of a 
favourable reception."—Graphic. 

“A book of more than average merit, and worth 
reading.”—F.raminer. 

MORTIMER COLLINS. 
The PRINCESS CLARICE; a Story of 
1871. By MORTIMERCOLLINS. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 

“Mr. Collins has produced a readable book, amus- 
ingly characteristic. There is good description of 
Devonshire scenery; and there is Clarice, a most 
successful heroine, who must speak to the reader 
for herself.” —Athenwum. 

“Very readable and amusing. We would especially 
give an honourable mention to Mr. Collins's‘ vers de 
société,’ the writing of which has almost become a lost 
art."—Pall Mal/ Gazette. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


GOOD WORDS for the YOUNG. 
The VOLUME for 1872 is now ready, 
gilt cloth and gilt edges, price 7s 6d. 
JEAN INGELOW. 
The LITTLE WONDER-HORN. A 


Second Series of “Stories Told to a Child.” 15 
Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 3s 6d. [Now ready. 
EUGENE PELLETAN. 
JEAN JAROUSSEAU, the PASTOR of 


the DESERT. Translated by Colonel E. P. Dx 
L'Hostg. In fcap. 8vo, with an engraved 
Frontispiece, price 5s, 
CHARLES CAMDEN. 
HOITY TOITY, the GOOD LITTLE 


FELLOW. Illustrated, crown 8vo. 
BRAVE MEN’S FOOTSTEPS: 


a Book of Example and Anecdote for Young 
People. By the Epttor of “Men who have 
Risen.” With Illustrations by C. DOYLE. Crown 
8yo, 3s 6d. 
GEORGE MACDONALD. 
GUTTA-PERCHA WILLIE. By George 
MacDoNaLp. With Illustrations, cr. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
HELEN ZIMMERN. 
STORIES of PRECIOUS STONES. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 5s. 


S. J. MACKENNA. 
PLUCKY FELLOWS : 


Illustrated, crown 8vo. 


a Book for Boys. 











FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


SARA COLERIDGE. 
MEMOIR and LETTERS. 2 yoy 
crown 8yo. 
WILLIAM GODWIN. 
ESSAYS. By William Godyi 
amet eaten Ser ad 
FAUST. 


A NEW TRANSLATION of GOETHE'S 


FAUST. By the Rev. O. K. Paun 
Mrs. GODFREY CLERE. 
ARABIC TALES and LEGENDS 
Translated from the Original. 
J. A. NOBLE. 
The PELICAN PAPERS. Reminis. 


cences and Remains of a Dweller in the 
Wilderness. Crown 8vo. 


Rev. PERE LACORDAIRE, 
LIFE: Conferences delivered at 
Toulouse. Ciown 8yo. 
H. STEPHAN. 


EGYPT AS IT IS. By H. Stephan, 


Postmastor-Genoral of Germany, With a Map, 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
BRESSANT: a Romance, In 2 vols, 


crown 8yo, 


Lieutenant NORTON POWLETT. 
PERSIA} 


Translat the Original. 


Colonel R. P. ANDERSON. 


VICTORIES and DEFEATS. An 
Attempt to Exp lai n the Causes which have led to 
them. An Otilcer’s Manual. 


The NEW INFANTRY TACTICS. 
STUDIES. ’ By Maj or W. von Schereff, 
ranuslated fromm the German. 
W. C. BENNETT. 
SONGS for SAILORS. Crown 8vo, with 


Portrait, cloth gilt, 5s. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
A Collected Edition in 5 Volumes of his Postical 
and Prose Works. 


W. C. BRYANT’S POEMS. 
A splendidly Illustrated Edition, Collected and 
Arranged by the Author. 
ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 
BOKHARA: its HISTORY and CON- 
QUEST. Demy $vo. 
Dr. A. LEITH ADAMS. 
FIELD and FOREST RAMBLES of a 


NATURALIST in NEW BRUNSWICK. Illus 
trated. 


JAMES BONWICE. 
The TASMANIAN LILY. Crown 8v0. 


FREDERIC MARTIN. ’ 
IMPERIAL GERMANY. By Rr 


MARTIN, Author of “The Statesman's Year- 
Book.’ 


HENRY S. Kine AND D Co., 65 NT, AND 12 PATERN( OSTER . Row, LonpDov. 
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